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EW DECISION MAY 
UNDERMINE N, Y. 
LIQUIDATION SYSTEM 


Insurance Department to Repeal Order 
Granted to Norske Lloyd By 
Justice Tierney 








HY DEPARTMENT IS ACTING 





Clarence C. Fowler, of Liquidation 
Bureau, Declares it Would Revive 
Costly Receivership Proceedings 





The work of the Liquidation Bureau 
xf the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment will be greatly complicated, the 
Department says, if a decision recent- 
ly made by Justice Tierney, sitting in 
“the New York Supreme Court, stands. 
: This decision vacates the injunction 
‘which restrained suits against the 
Norske Lloyd Insurance Company, Ltd., 
‘while in possession of the New York 
Superintendent of Insurance for liqui- 
dation, and grants to W. R. Grace & 
Company the right to interplead the 
Norske Lloyd Insurance Company, Ltd., 
as a party defendant in an action in 
the Federal Court brought by the New 
"Orleans & South American Steamship 
/Company against several underwriters 
‘insuring the freight charges on a cargo 
}of coffee bound from Haiti to New 
' Orleans, per the steamer “Santa Chris- 
» tina.” 
: Will Appeal 

Talking to a representative of The 
/ Eastern Underwriter, Clarence C. Fow- 
ler, special deputy of the Department 
in charge of the Liquidation Bureau, 
said: : 


“I do not believe it was the intent of 
the legislature to make it possible for 
the court to determine who are the 
creditors of the Norske Lloyd Insurance 
Company, Ltd., in the United States, or 
to vacate the injunction provision of 
the liquidation order so as to permit 
such an action to be brought in a Fed- 
eral court which is foreign to our state 
court. 

“In my opinion, the decision of Mr. 
Justice Tierney revives several ele- 
ments of the old receivership proceed- 
ings, to wit, litigation in various courts, 
expensive counsel fees and long de- 
lays, which it was the intent of the 
Legislature to eliminate. 

“For these reasons I intend to appeal 
to the higher courts on behalf of the 
Superintendent Francis R. Stoddard, 
Jr., of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

“The amount involved in the Grace 
case is insignificant and so far us that 
case is concerned, the decision will have 
no effect upon the percentage which 
will be paid to creditors and policy- 
holders of the Norske Lloyd Insurance 
Company, Ltd., by the New York liqui- 
dator. But, as liquidator, I must take 
the broader view of its effect on the 
liquidation law in its universal applica- 
tion and administration. If the deci- 
sion is allowed to stand as a precedent, 
I fear it will result in many similar ap- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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N THE discharge of its daily duties the “Phoenix” takes 
each problem as it comes and disposes of it conscien- 
tiously, sincerely and liberally. 
The “Phoenix” of today is a live, virile, vigorous Com- 
pany, modern in every respect, keeping abreast with the 
times, ready to meet changing conditions as they occur. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


Yesterday 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


TODAY 


Tomorrow 

















Opportunity may knock 


OPPORTUNITY! 


more than 


once in the Insurance Business. One day it may be the Use 
and Occupancy opportunity, another day it may be a Rent 
opportunity. The agent who makes the most of these Side- 
Line opportunities will profit to a large extent. 


COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 














1867 


1923 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Dec. 31 
1992 ... 
1922 ... 


OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 


Safety and Liberality 


Admitted 
Assets 
$12,431,725.00 
$44,995,738.00 


Insurance in 


Force 


$ 67,326,327.00 
$313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 


per cent. 


For information regarding agencies 
Address: Home Office—Des Moines 




















WELLS TO SPEND 
MOST OF HIS TIME 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Newly Elected Head of Life Under- 
writers Not to Be a Traveling 
President 








APPROVAL OF INNOVATION 





Chicago Convention Clung Rigidly to 
Program; All Harmony on Floor; 
Attendance Disappointing 





Graken, C. Wells, manager of the 
Provident Mutual Life in New York, 
who was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in Chicago last week, will not be what 
is known as a “traveling president.” 
In fact, the practice of having the 
president of the National Association 
journey from one end of the country to 
the other will undoubtedly be discarded. 

It has long been felt in life insur- 
ance that the man who took the helm 
as skipper of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters did so with many 
sacrifices, including sometimes the loss 
of personal business or of health or of 
both. To travel from 25,000 to 40,000 
miles, to spend night after night on a 
sleeper, to be away from business some- 
times for weeks, are conditions which 
have faced the man taking the presi- 
dency. Since the days of the sales 
congress it has been customary to fit in 
the various dates with the presidential 
itinerary so the president could go from 
one congress to the other. This stim- 
ulated interest in the National Associa- 
tion and gave a drawing card to each 
congress, but was hard on the prest- 
dent. During a recent trip that A. O. 
Fliason, the retiring president, made, he 
was obliged to deliver several speeches 


in one day in one city covering long 
distances by automobile. 


Expense Important Item 


The expense has also been an import- 
ant item. This is especially true in the 
case of a man located geographically, 
as wag Orville Thorp, whose starting 
point was Dallas, Tex., which made his 
traveling bills very heavy. 

When the members of the Chicago 
convention arrived there it was not 
known who was to be made president. 
There had been some talk of Darby A. 
Day, manager of the Mutual Life in 
Chicago: Roy Heartman, manager of 
the Equitable Life in Iowa, and several 
others. Mr. Day said he could not give 
the time to the office and Mr. Heart- 
man sent out an announcement several 
weeks ago saying that he was not a 
candidate. The nomination of Mr. 
Wells was a surprise to the New York 
men present but gave them pleasure, 
for while Mr. Wells has been in New 
York only a short time, he has made 
nothing but friends. When it became 
known to him that his name was to 
be presented to the nominating commit- 
tee, he immediately said that he would 
have to give the matter most thoughtful 
consideration and finally told the com- 
mittee members that if it were neces- 
sary for him to travel so extensively, he 
could not take the position. ey 
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wanted Wells and agreed to his condi- 

tions. He will resign as president of 

the New York Association. 
Convention Stuck To Program 

The convention in Chicago furnished 
many good sales ideas and had two 
fine punches—the linking of insurance 
with bequests and the emphasis put 
upon the relations between banks and 
trust companies. 

The attendance was a_ disappoint- 
ment, especially as Chicago people had 
sent out press agent matter saying the 
registration would top 3,000 and that 
500 Chicago men alene would attend. 

It was believed before the convention 
that no hotel room was big enough so 
Medinah Temple was secured. This is 
a big building, built something after the 
fashion of the New York Hippodrome, 
i e., with the auditorium and the gal- 
leries in horseshoe shape. It seats sev- 
eral thousand people and the speakers 
faced yawning rows of seats. The top 
gallery was entirely empty, only 
several rows of the balcony were filled, 
while every seat in the middle of the 
auditorium was taken. The attendance 
ranged generally from 600 to 900 peo- 
ple. Most of these were from out of 
town, the 500 Chicago delegation not 
materializing. The total registration 
just about reached 2,000. Acoustics 
were poor and the convention went 
along half a day before it was finally 
discovered that if the speakers stood 
at a certain point immediately between 
the front of the apron of the stage and 
the back of the stage, they could be 
heard. The first man to deliver a 
long talk was a Chicago clergyman, 
who stood in the front of the apron, and 
his talk was entirely intelligible. 


The program was mapped out weeks 
in advance and was carried out to the 
letter. The speakers for the most part 
prepared their talks in advance, but 
delivered them _ extemporaneously. 
These talks were on a high level of ex- 
cellence, contained many good ideas, 
but were delivered without much va- 
riety. A great many of the talks were 
illustrations of case problems which had 
been prepared in advance. The deliv- 
ery of one after another of these case 
problems, although interesting in them- 
selves, had the effect of making the 
sessions too much on a level and, there- 
fore, the interest was not so vivid or 
manifest as in the case of a spirited 
convention where people are jumping 
up from the floor participating in the 
discussions. There was absolutely 
nothing of a controversial nature in the 
convention itself. 


At The Drake 


However; at the Hotel Drake there 
were many additional meetings, com- 
pany and otherwise, all of which could 
be called part of the convention and 
there was no lack of excitement or in- 
terest in these gatherings. Some of the 
news stories that developed at the 
Drake were told in the special issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter last week de- 
scribing the Chicago convention. These 
included the split in the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters in the 
executive committee, the announcement 
by the Aetna Life and the Provident 
Mutual of national advertising cam- 
paigns, the announcement by the Provi- 
dent Mutual of new dividends and a 
dinner of Aetna Life men which was 
attended by President Brainard. 

President Woodworth, of the Phila- 
delphia Association, who is manager in 
Philadelphia of the John Hancock, had 
taken a position against the advisory 
board scheme of Commissioner Donald- 
son, but the executive committee of the 
National Association of Life WUWnder- 
writers, after hearing the Philadelphia 
situation discussed, adopted resolutions 
approving the advisory board plan. 

The banquet was largely attended, 
the principal feature of it being an ad- 
dress by President Walton L. Crocker, 
of the John Hancock. 








Miss Maude Inch, of the Insurance 
Society of New York, has returned from 
the West Indies. 
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PROSPECTS 





Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY Nurse.” 
Des Moines 

Geo. Kuhns 
iste President 


the amount of the insurance 











WRITES GROUP JOINTLY 


Pan-American Life and Metropolitan 
Issue Coverage For New Orleans 
Public Service Employes 


Details of the joint group life insur- 
ance coverage that has been issued by 
the Pan-American Life of New Orleans 
and the Metropolitan Life of New York, 


show that over 3,500 employes are cov- 


of the case. 
ered for individual policies ranging ac- 
cording to length of employment from 
$500 in the case of those who have been 
in the company’s employ six months to 
$1,500 coverage for those who have had 
ten or more years service. 

One remarkable feature of the group The 
that will add considerably to the vol- 
ume of the insurance involved is the 
long service records of a large percent- 
age of the employes. The nursing serv- 
ice will be conducted by the insurance 
companies jointly but the Metropolitan 





tail as well. 








largest policyholder 


insured is 26 years old; six 


New Orleans Public Service, 


urement is 68 inches. 
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Total and Permanent Disability 


A RAPIDLY INCREASING AND A GRAVE PERIL 














It is increasing because we are all becoming specialists and are losing our earlier economic independ- 
ence. It is increasing too because of the strenuous nature of modern 
life. It is grave because our defense against it is limited. 





Under the existing social programme, our individual and family necessities are covered through 
that universal medium of exchange called MONEY. This is a relatively new programme. 

Some of our grandmothers knew how to spin. to knit and to weave; some of our grandfathers 
raised flax and wool, tanned leather, made their own foot-gear, and built their own houses. Under such 
conditions little money was used or needed. Each family then produced and manufactured a large pro- 
portion of the necessaries of life. A few do that still. Down in the mountains of Kentucky the women 
still know how to spin and weave. If under such circumstances people have less, they are more inde- 
pendent than those in richer communities, and they are less affected by the ups and downs of business 
and by personal misfortunes. They live their lives less in terms of money and more in terms of 
food, clothing and housing. 

Our people as a whole have for a century and a half been growing away from that independent, 
self-supporting family life. The division of labor has been going steadily on until most of us do but 
one thing. We produce values of some kind, turn them into money, and with that money buy from 
others what we need. We manage our lives in terms of money. 

Few people in those early days were ever “out of work.” Those words had no terror for them; 
but to be “out of work” now for a few months means trouble for most of us and want for some. As 
we now live, an assured income is the great necessity. Since we must pay for most of the things we 
use—because they are produced by others—an income from some source is the only thing that stands 
between many of us (and our dependents) and actual want. 

While we are young and strong we can manage the income. But how shall we protect our depend- 
ents AND OURSELVES in case we are totally and permanently disabled? 

THE TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY OF THE BREAD-WINNER UNDER OUR 
CIVILIZATION IS AN INCREASING AND A VERY GRAVE PERIL. ITS CONSEQUENCES ARE 
SOMETIMES MORE SERIOUS THAN THOSE THAT FOLLOW DEATH ITSELF. 


There is only one sure protection against this peril, where the bread-winner’s strength and pro- 
ductive ability represent the capital of the family. That protection is Life Insurance. If the bread- 
winner dies properly insured the policy produces an income. BUT under our present contracts, issued 
to Class A Risks only and for limited amounts, IF THE BREAD-WINNER HIMSELF BECOMES A 
BURDEN through total and permanent disability before age 60, the policy also covers that: it yields 
an immediate income of Ten Dollars monthly for each $1,000 of insurance carried, with no further 
premiums to pay. 

If the disability is, as a matter of fact, finally overcome, the policy, with no lien against it because 
of disability payments, has every value and right that it would have had, at that time, if the disability 
had not occurred, if all premiums had been paid, and if no money had been borrowed on it. It may now 
be continued in full force by the payment of premiums as before. 

If the disability is not overcome, the full face of the policy will be paid at maturity. 


Disability Benefits are as epochal in Life Insurance as Non-Forfeiture was when the New York 
Life (first of all the Old-Line Companies) adopted it sixty-three years ago; they meet industrial and 
social necessities: THEY PROTECT THE INSURANT. 

Beyond the henefits of loan and cash values, a strengthened credit and the moral consciousness of 
duty done, a policy of Life Insurance has not hitherto protected the insurant. The great purpose of 
the policy was to protect someone else after the insurant was dead. TOTAL AND PERMANENT DIS- 
ABILITY IS LIVING DEATH. The policy covers that and protects the insurant as well as the family. 


Ask a NEW YORK LIFE agent to show you a sample policy. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 
President 


nursing feature will be adopted. For 
coupes will be used in this service with 
the following lettering on the side: 
“N. O. Public Service Inc.—Group Ins, 


In addition to death benefits anq 
pursing service, if an employe becomes 
permanently disabled before age sixty, 


paid in installments, the amount to be 
determined according to the conditions 
-The company has had 4 
pension system for some time which 
will now look after the insurance de. 


LARGEST POLICYHOLDER 


United States is Karl E. Voegele, of 
Morton, Ill., who carries an 
bond policy in the Peoria Life. This 


weighs 465 pounds; and his waist meas. 
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5. A. Blond Tells 
Of Partnership Cover 


KEEPING BUSINESS INTACT 





Demonstration Made By Minneapolis 
Man at Chicago; Based Upon 
Experience 





John A. Blond, a well-known Minne- 
apolis insurance man, gave a talk on 
partnership insurance at the Chicago con- 
vention, in order to illustrate one of the 
problems presented in printed form. This 
is what he said: 

White and Green are partners in a 
business worth $25,000; have current 
liabilities approximating $6,000. and 
are doing business under a verbal agree- 
ment. So far they have failed to agree 
upon any method of valuing the firm’s 
assets, or, in the event of dissolution, 
to provide how the purchase money is 
to be used or in what intervals, or what 
sum it is to be paid. They are quoted 
as saying that business insurance would 
not serve them except to complicate 
their problem if payable either to the 
survivor, or to the firm. 


Quotes Trust Officer 


William J. Stevenson, trust officer of 
Wells-Dickey Trust Co., Minneapolis, 
stated the other day that there is no 
known way of liquidating a partnership, 
saving the business, and giving the es- 
tate of the deceased partner its full 
value outside of the use of life insur- 
ance. White and Green need life insur- 
ance, and the proposal made them has 
not been a proper one or the proposal 
was not made in the proper manner. 

In Minneapolis, a successful under- 
writer had two friends in business 
whose situation was almost identical 
with that of White and Green, and he 
talked to them separately and together, 
and again separately, without being 
able to interest them. After a lengthy 
interview with one of the partners, he 
said, “Ed, do you know that if Charlie 
died, that you would be in business with 
Charlie’s wife?” Ed’s comment was, 
“God forbid.” 

In this case the business was con- 
cluded and when the policies were de- 
livered and partnership agreement fur- 
nished by the agent was signed, the 
provision was that the life insurance 
payable to the widow was full consid- 
eration for the deceased partner’s in- 
terest in the business. 


Summing It Up 


So much for the presentation; let us 
look at the facts. 

1. When a partner dies the partner- 
ship is ended. 

2. The living partner is entitled to 
the exclusive possession of the firm 
property. 


3. The estate of the deceased part- 


ner has no authority nor control what- 
ever. 
4. The business must be closed out; 


this means the sale of all of the prop- 
erty. 

5. The living partner can sell the 
merchandise for cash only. He cannot 
buy new stock, even for cash, except 
at his own risk. 

6. The living partner can borrow no 
new money to carry on the business, 
and cannot require the estate of the de- 
ceased partner to sign any renewal 
notes, 

7. The business must be speedily 
wound up and the net proceeds divided. 
This usually sacrifices the “good will” 


of the firm, sometimes a most valuable 
asset. 


8. The partner’s death usually im- 
pairs the credit of the business. 

9. The estate of the deceased part- 
ner is not entitled to any salary, draw- 
Ing account or any other compensation. 

10. If the deceased partner was in 
debt to the firm, his estate may be re- 


quired to contribute the cash necessary 
to settle the account. 


11. It is likely to be many months 











DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


talked better than he looked, looked better 
than he ate. According to Boswell, the great 


lexicographer made quite an exhibition of 
himself at dinner time. 


But after he had had his dinner, Johnson 
would say wise things: “When I was run- 
ning about this town, a very poor fellow,” 
he said on one occasion, “I was a great 
arguer for the advantages of poverty; but 
I was, at the same time, very sorry to be 
poor. Sir, all the arguments which are 
brought to represent poverty as no evil, 
show it to be evidently a great evil. You 
never find people laboring to convince you 
that you may live very happily upon a plenti- 
ful fortune.” Then again: “Wasting a for- 
tune is evaporation by a thousand imper- 
ceptible means.”—“The first years of man 
must make provision for the last.” And the 
shrewd philosophy of this last remark is as 
substantial an argument for life insurance as 
though he himself had been an agent for this 


company. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D, DUFFIELD, President 


“Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








before the estate obtains full settlement 
from the firm business. 

From the foregoing, the trust office 
mentioned has drawn his conclusions, 
and it should be an advantage to all 
life underwriters to be in full posses- 
sion of these facts. 


The Surviving Partner 


If partnership insurance is written 
payable to the surviving partner, under 
a partnership agreement where there 
is no one named as trustee, there is no 
protection to the estate of the deceased 
for the carrying out of the agreement 
that they had between themselves. If 
the policy is payable to the widow 
of the deceased in full consideration for 
the interest of the deceased partner, 
there is no assurance that the settle- 
ment so made is an equitable one. It 
may be too much, or too little. 

“White and Green should have approx- 
imately 18,000 of life insurance on each 
life, payable to a trustee, preferably a 
trust company as trustee under an 
agreement that would provide: 

First, liquidation of the firm’s indebt- 
edness. 

Second, payment to the estate of the 
deceased partner, the real value of his 
interest in the business. 


This value to be determined by the 
last inventory, or by an inventory taken 
by a disinterested party at the time 
the policy becomes a claim. If the 
amount of insurance upon the life of 
the deceased is in excess of his real 
value, then the agreement might pro- 
vide that payment shall be made to 
the estate in an amount equal to the 
value shown; and the excess shall be 
paid over to the surviving partner, or 
the excess could be divided between 
estate and the survivor. If the insur- 
ance is insufficient, it may be provided 
that the trustee may borrow the re- 
quired amount on the cash value of the 
other policy, or the surviving partner 
may pay the difference. 

The partnership would pay premiums 
on all of the insurance, reserving the 
right to use the cash value of any pol- 
icy with the consent of the insured or 
upon the voluntary dissolution of the 
firm. 

Only the cash value of all of the 
policies, including these of the deceased 
partner just prior to his death, shall be 
used in determining the value of the 
partnership assets. White and Green 
should have their partnership insurance 
written under a partnership agreement 
with a trust company as trustee, and 
thus make certain the carrying out of 
every stipulation of their agreement. 


Delays Often Disastrous 


There are too many cases where a 
breach of faith on the part of the sur- 
viving partner has deprived the estate 
of the deceased partner of its rightful 
equity, survivor might have a son that 
would be favored at expense of estate 
of the deceased. Too often the delays 
and mistakes of the surviving partner 
have been well intentioned, but no less 
disastrous to the estate of the deceased. 

Partnership agreements between 
partners ordinarily do not provide a 
bond for the carrying out of the con- 
tract, and court procedure is the only 
method left to the estate of the de- 
ceased. 

An agreement made by a trust com- 
pany ag trustee can well provide an in- 
come for the widow of the deceased in 
the way of a monthly drawing account 
and can contain many other desirable 
features that would be brought out at 
the time the trust agreement was made. 
A trust company as trustee having the 
policy contracts in their possession 
would make more permanent the insur- 
ance, because they would see that the 
premiums were paid when due, just the 
same as though the policies were in 
their possession under an absolute 
assignment. 


TESSIE A. GETZ HERE 
Tessie A. Gstz, of the Connecticut 
Mutual in Savannah, is at the Hotel 
Woodstock, New York, 
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The “Good Old Days” 
Were Not So Good 


In a well-known insurance journal published just fifty years ago this was recorded as 
one of the practices of life insurance agents: 


“Beginning with the broad tables of assets and truthfulness in the statements of other compa- 
liabilities they have gradually gone down to nies until he has made himself and his busi- 
the minutest items of the cash books and ness and his company a nuisance to his long- 


suffering customers. Then he has issued a cir- 
cular telling more falsehoods than he would 
care to answer for at the Day of Judgment, and 
circulated that anonymously through the mails. 


ledgers; have invaded, in fact, every executive 
department of a company and the domestic 
concerns of its officers, until a disgusted public 


has cried out for a cessation. An agent has * * * Is ita surprising thing that pol- 
gone about with a copy of some insurance re- icyholders and expectant policyholders reason 
port under his arm calling attention to every that a profession which tolerates such disrep- 
item of expense telling in his favour, and more utable practices is unworthy to be the guardian 
than hinting at lack of character and want of of their money.” 


That was in the old days. It was a time when life insurance had not come into good re- 
pute. Company officials were at each other’s throats. The public apparently judged the 
INSTITUTION OF LIFIE INSURANCE by the behaviour of its representatives. That very 
year a state commissioner had said in his annual report: 


“Life insurance and especially the supposed evils con- 
nected with the business have recently provoked much 
discussion. From one quarter comes the prediction 
that the business as now conducted will one day be 
prohibited by law for the same reason that lotteries 
are now suppressed.” 


But the buccaneering business died—a somewhat lingering death to be sure and accom- 
panied by some spasms. And when it died life insurance as an institution came to life. 


lifty years ago there were 800,000 policies in force in United States Companies for 
$2,000,000,000. At the end of 1922 there were 77,000,000 policies in force for a total of $50,- 
000,000,000 in round numbers. 


When agents and officials began to spend their BEST ENERGIES IN SERVING 
POLICYHOLDERS rather than cutting their rivals’ throats the people showed their confi- 
dence in Life Insurance. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 Madison Avenue—New York 
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National Banks Also 
Have Trust Functions 


BOSTON BANKER’S ADDRESS 





Ernest H. Moore, of National Shawmut 
Bank, Has Close Sympathy With 
Life Underwriters 





The presence of two eastern bankers 
was one of the features of the Chicago 
convention last week. The address of 
one of the vice-presidents of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, was printed 
in the convention issue. Ernest H. 
Moore, of the National Shawmut Bank, 
made a talk showing that Nationai 
hanks are co-operating with the insur- 
ance tompanies, as well as the trust 
companies are. His talk in full follows: 

“Your program refers in a number of 
instances to the performance of trust 
services by trust companies but I wish 
to emphasize that National banks also 
have an interest in such matters. Na- 
tional banks function in trust capaci- 
ties and the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston was one of the first National 
banks to apply for permission from the 
Comptroller of the Currency to operate 
in this department of finance. 

“National banks are keenly alert to 
the opportunity presented through such 
work to bring about order in the per- 
sonal estate through the writing of wills 
and the creation of trusts. The Life 
Insurance Trust being a late and very 
important development, holds our par- 
ticular interest at this time. The fact 
that one of the large banks in old, con- 
servative Boston, has openly endorsed 
the insurance trust, is a criterion of its 
development. 


No Pioneering Claim 


“Naturally, there was no claim on our 
part of pioneering, as other financial 
institutions in various parts of the coun- 
try had already been working to this 
end, but if we were not pioneers we 
feel we were justified in waiting for a 
more ideal method of presentation than 
had been used up to that time. 

“A number of insurance men of our 
city have told us that our plan for ad- 
vertising this feature and our co-opera- 
tion with the life insurance fraternity 
was one of the best they had ever seen 
or heard and we were glad to accept 
an invitation to occupy a place on your 
program to describe our method of ap- 
proach to this subject. 

The Plan 

“The plan which seemed best adapted 
to our usefulness and which best lent 
itself readily to our idea of close sym- 
pathy and co-operation with life under- 
writers was the one which we chose. 
When it was completely formulated we 
asked 45 general agents to be our 
guests at luncheon and gave them the 
details. Our cards were all on the table 
as this was our idea of the beginning 
of co-operation. 

“The plan embraced an_ extensive 
campaign of newspaper advertising, six 
different applications being arranged. 
Those which have appeared to date I 
have copies of here. Each is suitably 
illustrated and forms a fine starting 
point for the individual work of the in- 
surance salesman as he has advance in- 
formation of its appearance and copies 
of the “ad” for his own distribution. 
He thus ties up his own company with 
the plan and gets the benefit of the im- 
petus provided by us. 

“We compiled a list of selected names 
Supposedly of well-to-do men, and circu- 
larized them actively, and many of these 
haturally came into the possession of 
prospects of our insurance friends. A 
booklet designed especially, covering 
the benefits of the plan, was given to 
all insurance men desiring it and this 
booklet contained selling ideas which 
each could apply to his own case. 

Background 


he finest thing about this plan we 
were told was the creation of a back- 
ground for the work of the underwrit- 
ers and we understand that the name of 
the bank and its well known trade 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 











A Complete Short Course 
in Selling from a New 
Angle----The Twentieth 
Century Answer to All 
Sales Problems. 


CREATIVE \ . 
SALESMANSHIP. 


HERBERT W. HESS 





CREATIVE 
SALESMANSHIP 


By HERBERT W. HESS, Ph.D. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Author of 
PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


Illustrated. 339 Pages. 


This book will open the eyes of business men, sales managers and salesmen 





to the unlimited possibilities in their particular lines when they approach 
and study their problems properly. It defines the human processes 
needful for modern business survival and brings together in one volume 
the principles and practices upon which successful selling must be built. 
It is a new scientific approach to all distribution problems. Filled with 
practical suggestions. 

Prof. Hess has based his work upon the bed-rock principles of successful 
business as it is carried on now and will be in the future. It has already 
received the endorsement of many business men, The Buffalo Commercial 
writes: “If the average knight of the road would buy a copy of this book, 
spend his spare moments reading and digesting it and then go out and 
put its theories into practice, it would be difficult to say how far he might 


not go and what high goal he might not reach.’ 
PRICE $3.65, POSTPAID Send Your Orders At Once to 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


86 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 














PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dr PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and ‘Trust Com- 
pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 
and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
feanenia: including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 
and Permanent Disability Clause. 








An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 

















mark were of considerable influence in 
creating favorable attention. 

“In our initial consideration of the 
project we thought it might be possi- 
ble for the bank to inaugurate its ac- 
tivities independently of the life under- 
writers, but recognized immediately 
that a greater effectiveness would re- 
sult if we offered to, and received from, 
the life underwriters a thorough co- 
operation. We decided that if the life 
underwriters were participants in the 
operation of the plan, our benefits 
would certainly not be less and that 
many would accrue to them both direct- 
ly and indirectly. 


“T believe that this has actually been 
the case as one of our local friends told 
me only a few days ago that he has 
signed up a prospect for a policy of 
$50,000 which was not related in any 
way to trust business but was a direct 
result of our endorsement. This evi- 
dence of our spirit of co-operation was 
quickly met with a similar spirit from 
the members of your own body, and 
we have worked together since then in 
perfect harmony. 

“We were told that we would with- 
out doubt stir up a lot of trust busi- 
ness that would not benefit the bank be- 
cause it would go to other institutions 
on account of friendships or affiliations, 
but we cannot say just what has de- 
veloped along this line. Notwithstand- 
ing this, we were sure that our policies 
should be laid on a very broad line and 
that we should be content to let the 
benefits fall where they would, only 
hoping that in the long run we would re- 
ceive some resulting trusts, directly or 
through the underwriters, that were not 
definitely tied up to other institutions. 

Glad To Get Advice 

“We have been very glad to receive 
advice from some insurance men that 
certain persons were interested and 
would like further information. These 
we have followed up and wherever pos- 
sible have suggested three-cornered in- 
terviews including the prospective 
client, the representative of the insur- 
ance company, and an officer of our 
Trust Department. As to the placing of 
any unattached insurance that might 
come out of interviews, we told insur- 
ance men that they could depend upon 
an impartial assignment. 

“There are many technical matters in 
relation to this business which we were 
sure could best be handled by an insur- 
ance man and we asked them to volun- 
teer such assistance, which they read- 
ily did. This I believe has made for a 
feeling of mutual interest which is 
worth a great deal to us, and promises 
well for the successful application of 
correct principles. 

“This has also made for a tremend- 
ous amount of good-will and our bank 
has many times been a meeting place 
for insurance men and because of this 
we are quite happy. We are proud to 
be known as one of the first banks to 
develop this service which, in our opin- 
ion, is going to occupy a very important 
place in the field of finance. It will, 
we also believe, be a strong economic 
force in the future. 

“We see in the operation of such a 
plan a better ordered personal financial 
arrangement, better protection for the 
individual estate at the decease of the 
insured trustor, and a conservation of 
the cash assets of the insured trustor 
for the beneficiary at the time when it 
is most needed. 

“Aside from the selfish motive of in- 
creasing business, the bank feels that 
it is engaged in the promotion of a serv- 
ice that has definite value to the pur- 
chaser. 

“Co-operation, which is the key-note 
of our plan, we feel sure is going to re- 
sult in a lot of business for both of us 
and the Shawmut Bank’s entry into 
this field has been likened to the letting 
down of the bars to a rich orchard 
where the insurance man may enter 
and shake the tree.” 


WILL OPEN BRANCH OFFICE 

The Travelers will establish a life, 
accident and group branch office at 
Burlington, Vt., on October 1. 
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Proceeds Disposal 
In Murder Cases 


WHAT CASE LAW HAS DECIDED 
Insurance Money Never Permitted to 
Reach Murderer Who is Beneficiary; 
Founded on Common Law 





It is a well settled maxim of the 
common law that no person shall be 
permitted to take advantage of his own 
wrong or to acquire property by his 
own crime (Riggs v. Palmer, 115 N. Y., 
506). One who murders his ancestor, 
therefore, take his property 
either through will or through inheri- 
tance (Riggs v. Palmer, supra). 

In the way, when the benefi- 
ciary of a life insurance policy himself 
feloniously takes the life of the insured 
it is well settled that he cannot there- 
after recover on the policy, since to al- 
low such a recovery would be repugnant 
to public morals and policy (N. Y. Mut- 
ual Life Ins. Co. v. Armstrong, 117 U. 5., 
591). 

The English cases have held that 
where the beneficiary has thus disabled 
himself from taking the insurance 
money, the amount of the policy be- 
comes payable to the personal repre- 
sentative of the deceased, who, in the 
absence of a beneficiary, would in the 
first instance have been entitled to the 
insurance (Cleaver v. Mutual Fund Life 
Ass’n, 56 J. P., 180). 

In the recent case of Slocum v. Met. 
Life Ins. Co. (139 Northeastern Rep., 
816, Advance Sheets of July 17, 1923) 
a woman was murdered by her husband 
who was designated as the beneficiary 
in her insurance policy. An action was 
commenced against the insurance com- 
pany by the administrator of the mur 
dered woman. The Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, following the 
reasoning of the English cases, held 
that the beneficiary having debarred 
himself from recovering on the policy, 
the insured’s personal representative 
was entitled to the proceeds. 


We quote in part from the opinion of 
the court by Mr. Justice DeCourcy: 


“The only question raised by the de- 
fendant is whether said administrator 
is entitled to the proceeds of the policy, 
the insured having died leaving no 


issue. 


“Admittedly Charles Miller would be 
debarred from acquiring the proceeds if 
he should bring an action in his own 
name under G. L., chapter 175, section 
125. It would be contrary to public pol- 
icy to permit a beneficiary who had 
feloniously take the life of the insured 
to recover on the policy. 

“As was said by Lord Esher, M. R., in 
Cleaver v. Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association: 

““That the person who commits mur- 
der, or any person claiming under him 
or her, should be allowed to benefit by 
his or her criminal act would no doubt 
be contrary to public policy. But this 
doctrine ought not to be stretched be- 
yond what is necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public, and if the matter can 
be dealt with so that such person should 
not be benefited, I do not see any rea- 
son why the defendants in such a case 
should be allowed to say, though they 
might have received premiums for 
thirty years and still retained the same, 
that public policy forbade their paying 
the sum of money which they had con- 
tracted to pay. It seems to me that 
this question of public policy does not 
arise as between the executors and the 


cannot 


same 


defendants. The question arises at a 
later stage. When the money is in the 
hands of the executors the question 


arises how, under the circumstances, 
they must deal with it.’ 

“The right of the administrator is 
ordinarily based on the creation of a 


resulting trust in favor of the estate of 
the insured. 


“Since the argument of this case the 
policy has been filed with us, and it 
has been agreed that it may become 
part of the record. It is an endowment 
policy, dated July 22, 1912, payable to 
the insured, whose name then was Lil- 
lian E. White, at the end of twenty 


years. The company further agreed 
therein: 


““Change of Beneficiary. Subject to 
the approval of the company, the in- 
sured, at any time during the continu- 
ance of this policy, * * * may change 
the beneficiary or beneficiaries by writ- 
ten notice to the company at its home 
office, accompanied by this policy, such 
change to take effect on the indorse- 
ment of the same on the policy by the 
company.’ 

“Under date of August 16, 1919, the 
beneficiary was changed to Charles Mil- 
ler, husband of the insured. This and 
the change of her name to Lillian Mil- 
ler, by reason of her marriage since the 
policy was issued, were approved by the 
company. There was no provision ab- 
solving the insurance company from 
liability because of the death of the in- 
sured at the hands of the beneficiary. 


“In a policy which permits the in- 
sured to change the beneficiary the lat- 
ter has no vested interest in the money 





to develop and hold their business. 





Incorporated 1851 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass, 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of ite business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 








to be paid, but only an expectancy. 
It is clear from the terms of the pres- 
ent policy that Miller had no vested 
right in the proceeds as against the 
company; and as against him the in- 
sured retained an interest in the policy 
and a right to determine who should 
be entitled to the proceeds as_ benefi- 
ciary in the event of her death prior 
to the maturity of the endowmert. As 
Miller by his conduct has raised a per- 
sonal bar at law to his recovery, and 
the company has not availed itself of 
the authority to pay the proceeds to 
any other of the persons specified in 
the contract, the court rightly refused 
to make the rulings requested by the 
defendant and found for the plaintiff, 
the administrator of the estate of the 
insured. 





“While the question is not now direct. 
ly before us as to what disposition the 
administrator must make of the 
money, amounting to $190.99, it may 
be added that, if any of it should re. 
main after the payment of the debts of 
the insured and charges of administra: 
tion, it cannot go to Miller, who felon. 
iously took her life. The same princi. 
ple of public policy which precludes 
him from claiming directly under the 
insurance contract equally precludes 
him from claiming under the statute of 
descent and distribution.” 





MEET AT SWAMPSCOTT 
The annual meeting of the Masga- 
chusetts Mutual General Agents is be- 
ing held in Swampscott, Mass. 


























Ten Thousand Leads in One Month 


“It is the cooperation which I have had from the Union Central 
and its Officers that binds and ties me to the Company.” 


This is only one of the many expressions 
of appreciation received from our Agents. 
10,000 leads in one month were furnished 
| from one circular alone. Such “Teamwork” 

insures success to Union Central Agents. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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School Graduates 
Re-Elect Doggett 


BOSTON MAN AGAIN PRESIDENT 





Meeting of Alumni Held in Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Last Week; Many 
Schools Represented 





The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of Approved Life Insur- 
ance Schools was held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, September 6. 


The attendance at this meeting was 
ynusually large and enthusiastic. 

The following schools were represent- 
ed by members present: Carnegie, New 
York University, Denver University, 
Oklahoma University, and the summer 
dasses of St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle. 

Many things of interest were dis- 
cussed, and a program of activities out- 
lined for the coming year. Among the 
outstanding things adopted were: First, 
the pledge to support and co-operate 
with the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

The standards adopted by the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters 
elevating the selling of life insurance 
to the higher plane of a profession were 
heartily commended. Special mention 
was made of the part the National As 
sociation of Life Underwriters has 
played in trying to eliminate unethical 
practices. The meeting adopted this 
declaration: “While realizing that re- 
hating and twisting still exist, together 
with other unethical practices, unbe- 
coming this profession, we, aS an as- 
sociation, and as individual members, 
heartily co-operate with the National 
Association in trying to make our busi- 
ness truly professional. The National 
Association of Life Underwriters, we 
feel, is the organization through which 
these needed measures should be car- 
ried out, and we pledge our hearty sup- 
port, as an Association, and as _ indi- 
viduals, in trying to do everything pos- 
sible to bring about the things that will 
make our profession what it ought to 
be. 

“Secondly, the benefits received by 

the students of these Schools, were 
so highly appreciated that as graduates 
of these Schools, we heartily commend 
the taking of these courses of instruc- 
tion in the approved schools, to others, 
that they, too, may get the vision of 
the professional atmosphere and the 
ethical standards so well inculcated in 
us during the course of instruction. 
“We trust that as this educational 
idea develops, as we feel it has to such 
a great extent, that it will hasten the 
day when fathers and mothers, busi- 
ness and other great needs, will get the 
service which they really should have. 
We pledge our support and co-operation 
to not only our standard courses, but 
any movement which will even practi- 
cally fulfill this need.” 
George H. Doggett, of Boston, who 
has acted as president of the associa- 
tion since its inception, was chosen to 
again act for the coming year. After 
a word of greeting from Professor 
Griffin M. Lovelace, director of life in- 
surance training course, New York 
University, Professor Charles J. Rock- 
well, director of life insurance train- 
ing course at University of Pittsburgh, 
and James Elton Bragg, of New York 
University, expressed their pleasure at 
meeting with the old students of their 
respective schools. 





SENDS PATRIOTIC MESSAGE 
President Edward D. Duffield of The 
Prudential of Newark, is sending rep- 
resentatives of the company a patriotic 
message on September 17, the 136th 
anniversary of the approval of the Con- 
Stitution of the United States. His let- 
ter to the field force was accompanied 


by a copy of the Constitution in book- 
let form, 













It is pertinent 
to take note of 
the factors which 


led Mr. Wana- 
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HE death of John Wanamaker whose 
stores in Philadelphia and New York 
have become famous the world over, called 
attention to the fact that he was one of 
the heavily insured business men. 
reported that he carried $3,000,000. 
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John Wanamaker’s Insurance 


From the John Hancock “Signature” 


It is 
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the credit was of more moment than the 
cash premiums involved. 

One thing of interest in this connection 
is that Mr. Wanamaker believed in carry- 
ing endowment insurance as well as ordi- 
nary life. Many of these endowments he had 








already realized 
in cash, as in case 
of onein the John 






































maker to interest 
himself in life in- 
surance, because 
it bears directly 
upon what is 
being developed 
to such an extent 
at the present 
time, in the life 
insurance busi- 
ness. 

At a critical 
point in his busi- 
ness career Mr. 
Wanamaker real- 
ized that he was 
operating upona 
cash basis which, 
in and of itself, 
was not sufficient 
to carry the 
credit necéssary 
to conduct a 
business of large 
proportions. 

He therefore 
concluded to take 
out a large line 
of life insurance 
and very soon 
found in actual 
experience, that 
he could trade 
more SucceSssS- 
fully on the 
credit created by 
this insurance. 








amount expended for 


LEAVES UNION CENTRAL LIFE 





E. E. Kirkpatrick, In Chav-ge of Editor- 
ial Division, Joins Publishing Firm 
—Had Unusual Career 





E. E. Kirkpatrick, who for twelv3 
years has been in charge of the edi- 
torial division of the Union Central 
Life, will retire from the insurance 
business October 1, to become a mem- 
ber of the firm of S. A. Mullikin Co., 
book publishers of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has had an unusual 
career. He worked in @ country gener- 


Mr. Wanamaker stated that as a result 
of taking the life insurance he made 
more profit than if he had placed the 


miums in his business. 
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It Is Almost a Crime to 
Bring Up a Family 


in affluence and for its master 
or chief not to arrange his af- 
fairs so that they shall not be 
exposed to sudden and severe 
poverty in case of death, when, 
by forethought and the help 
of substantial insurance com- 
panies, he can put something 
aside out of his earnings for 
the mother and each child 
without being dishonest with 
his creditors. 


In many instances known to 
the writer the wife has been 
the best partner the man had, 
and helped him materially in 
making his business_a success 


(Signed) 






September 1, 1921. 
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al store to support himself until he 
qualified as a teacher. He taught school 
for several years and during vacations 
sold life insurance. In 1911 he re- 
signed as principal of the Delhi School 
to go with the Union Central. He con- 
tinued his studies after going with the 
Union Central, taking night courses at 
the University of Cincinnati in adver- 
tising, salesmanship and other busi- 
ness subjects. The first Y. M. C. A. 
course in life insurance given any- 
where was started by Mr. Kirkpatrick 
in Cincinnati, and he was one of the in- 
structors. 


ately, without legal entanglements. 
man, however rich or sagacious, can really 
afford to be without an amount of life in- 
surance proportionate to the interests which 
his wealth and business success represent. 


Z 
fener 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusetts 
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kor many years 
it was thought 
not necessary for 
very rich men to 
carry life insur- 
Even to- 
day this notion 
prevails to some 
extent. But 
Mr. Wanamaker 
looked at it ina 
different light, 
and many of our 
richest and most 
successful men 
now carry very 
substantial a- 
mounts of life in- 
surance, prima- 
rily because they 
realize that fi- 
nance and invest- 
ment at its very 
best, carries with 
it a large element 
of insecurity, 
while life insur- 
ance is safe and 
secure. 

It is always 
worth 100 cents 
on the dollar 
payable immedi- 
No 


ance. 


PAC IL=SOD 


Mr. Kirkpatrick has always been ac- 
tive in civic affairs. As secretary of an 
improvement association of lower river 
towns in 1910, he was one of the lead- 
ers in the “Greater Cincinnati Move- 
ment.” He was elected clerk of the 
Village of Delhi on a pro-annexation 
platform and Delhi was the first muni- 
cipality to become a part of Cincinnati. 





Henry L. Rosenfeld, one of The Pru- 
dential managers in New York, will 
gail for America on the “Majestic” on 
September 12. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency | 


a a | 








While it is gener- 


Letters That ally admitted that 
Give the Right life insurance can 
Impression not be sold to any 
extent by letter 


alone, there is no question that letters 
of the right kind may be used with 
excellent effect in the pre-approach, 
says the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in discussing this subject in the com- 
pany’s paper “The Radiator.” Con 
tinuing the company says: 


As such they should be prepared 
with the greatest care, for an unskil 
fully planned or uncouthly worded 
letter is very apt to set up in the mind 
of the recipient an unpleasant, even 
hostile, preconception of the writer 


which it will be found difficult to over 
come when the time for the interview 
arrives. 
When a 
he looses 
helpful or 


selesman sends out a letter, 
a force that is going to be 
harmful to him, a force be 
yond his control once it is set in 
motion. He is judged, and his proposi 
tion is judged, by what he has actually 
said, not by what he meant to say. He 
is not on hand when the letter is read 
to explain, to modify, or to interpret. 
The impression made by an extrava- 
gant statement, a tactless phrase, too 
familiar a tone often remains in a 
reader’s mind long after the = good 
points of the letter are forgotten. 

Writing prospect letters is a mighty 
serious business and one which is 
often too lightly undertaken. Time 
and thought should be spent upon the 
composition of such letters, and they 
should never be sent out until each 
line has been carefully studied. 

No hard and fast rules can be formu- 
lated for the writing of successful 
letters; their form and content de- 
pend too largely upon their purpose, 
the character of the recipients, the 
habits of thought and of language in 
the community in which they are 
used, to admit of this. Letter writing 
is an art, and any art loses one of its 
chief charms, originality, if trammeled 
by rules. There are, however, certain 
underlying principles which any writer 


of prospect letters would do well to 
observe. These principles have been 
admirably set forth in ten suggestions 
which recently appeared in one of 
the prominent insurance journals. 
They are as follows: 

1. Get the readers’ viewpoint. You 


will have to shut your eyes and think 
some to do this. 

2. Plan your letter; strike the key- 
note of unity. 

3. Develop a central idea. 
combine two big independent ideas in 
one letter. You will do well to “put 
across’ even one big idea. 


Do not 


4. Do not throw away the introduc- 
tion. Therein lies the trick which 
wiil determine whether or not your 


letter will be read. 
5. After writing a good letter, to the 


so-called conclusion, do not ruin thé 
effects by gradually fainting away. 
Just stop when you have said it. 

6. Talk business—that’s all! 
or criticism can seldom be 


= 


7. Be brief, but tactful. 

8. If you are selling an idea, stick to 
the theme-——-but approach it from differ- 
ent angles. 

9. Use correct everyday English. 
Write in the same spirit in which you 
talk. Put personality into your letter. 

10. Keep in mind your destination. 

Would it not be well to check up, in 
the light of these ten suggestions, each 
letter sent out to prospects? They may 
help to detect one point in which the 
letter is unwise or deficient, and if 
they do, they are well worth applying. 


Apology 
justified. 


* a * 
[n commenting on 
Interest wuys to interest the 


Always Lies 
In His Needs 


prospect the Security 
Life of Chicago, says: 
The heart of the pros- 
pect’s interest is his needs. He wants 
money, but only because money will 
buy what he needs. 

The Bull’s-eye of interest is therefore 
in all cases the prospect’s needs. He 
is interested in money, but only in a 
secondary way. He is interested in the 
terms of a policy contract, but only as 
those terms are related to his needs 
and may be used to enable him to se- 
cure what he needs and therefore 
wants. 

Some agents say to a prospect, “I 
want to explain to you this policy. It 
hus many fine provisions that | am 
sure will interest you.” That was the 
most common approach not many years 
ugo. 

Other agents say, “How would you 
like to have $10,000 when you are 65, 
or if you should die prematurely, have 
your family receive $10,000." That is 
au better approach than the first, for 
men like the prospect of receiving 
money and it is a pleasant thought that 
a man will receive $10,000 when he is 
65 or that his family will receive it 
should he die. 

But the reason that such an approach 
interests a man and makes a strong ap- 
peal to him is that he visualizes his 
own future, he sees that when he 
reaches age 65 that he will have needs 
that $10,000 will supply, or if he should 
die that his family will have certain 
needs. that it will require money to 
satisfy. 

He does not want the $10,000 for it- 
self primarily. He wants it because it 
will enable him to get what he wants 
or make it possible for his family to 
secure what they need for their com- 
fort and welfare. 

To the prospect the question of his 
needs is vital. When the agent talks 
about policy provisions he is trying to 
center the prospect’s attention on what 
appeals to him least. When he talks 
about money he is getting closer to the 
center of the prospect’s interest. But 
when he talks of the prospect’s needs, 
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he is centering attention on the heart 
of the prospect’s interest. 

As the center of the prospect’s inter- 
est is his needs, it is perfectly, clear 
that the agent who approaches his pros- 
pects from the point of their needs 
will sell the largest volume of business. 
He will be sure of the largest pay for 
his time and effort. And he will give a 
higher type of service to all of the per- 
sons he sells. For because he is think- 
ing specific needs, he will be more cer- 
tain to sell the right kind and amount 
to each prospect. 

It follows that an insurance man’s 
deliberate purpose should be to prac- 
tice a study of each prospect’s needs. 
That should be the primary principle 
of his method. He should observe with 
care all the facts and factors related in 
every way to the prospect’s condition. 
He should cultivate skill in diagnosis. 
Kor the amount of business a life in- 
surance man can write will turn more 
than anything else on his ability as a 
diagnostician. The agent who can most 
clearly see a prospect’s needs will be 
best able to prescribe for him, and to 
convince him that life insurance igs the 


one way of making certain that his 

needs will be taken care of. 
o * se 

A recent publication 

Some Tricks tells of an agent who 

That Hold can write figures up- 

Interest side down so that they 

are properly before 


the prospect’s eyes while they are be- 
ing written. The agent states that this 
is not a difficult thing to do and en- 
gages the prospect’s attention favorably 

if done easily and in a matter of fact 
way without seeming to be a trick to 
catch interest. 


The same article states that it jg 
effective to trace over figures of 4 
proposition while talking, making. the 


lines heavier. This serves to hold the 


prospect’s interest and to fasten the 
figures in his mind. —- Mutual Life 
“Points.” 

* *k & 


The appraisal of the es. 


Estate Was tate of Nickolas Biddle 
Mostly Life of Philadelphia is an. 
Insurance other life insurance ree. 
ommendation. He lett 

about a half million dollars of which 


$278,000 was in life insurance. 

Mr. Biddle was in the line of a bank- 
ing family that had been prominent 
since the days of Andrew Jackson. He 
was selected as a trustee of the Astor 
estate in New York. The Astor for- 
tune was largely based upon real es- 
tate and yet with all of his banking and 
financial experience, Mr. Biddle had but 
7% of his fortune in real estate. He 
chose to have seven times as much in 
life insurance. 

Mr. Biddle was recognized as a finan- 
cier and banker, and his good judgment 
gained from his study of every form of 
finance is an added recommendation of 
the life insurance principle.—lincoln 
National “Emancipator.” 





CALVIN B. KNIGHT DEAD 
Calvin B. 


Knight, agency manager 
for the Bankers Life at Denver, Col. 
died recently following an operation 


for appendicitis. Mr. Knight was still 
under forty but he had had an active 
and successful career as a life under- 
writer. For the past five vears he had 
been agency manager covering Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. 





SATISFACTION 


There is a sense of satisfaction in representing a 
Company which has long been known as the “Policy- 
holders’ Company” because of satisfactory service to 


its members for a period of seventy-eight years. 
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Conn, Mutual to Write 


Substandard Risks 


nQ TAKE ONLY AGENTS LINES 








Company Holds Record Agents Confer- 
ence in East and West; Change in 
Surrender Values 
The Connecticut Mutual Lite will 
after November of this year accept un- 
jer average which marks a 
departure in underwriting practices for 
ihe company. 


business, 


For the present at least 
only certain classes of will be 
aecepted and such business will be ac 


risks 


cepted only from the company’s own 


representatives. This announcement 


was made at the sectional conferences 


of the company held at Yellowstone Na- 
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ional Park for the western members of 


the agents clubs and at Spring Lake, 
y. J., for the eastern members. 
The company also announced = that 


under the new policy forms the full re- 
gerve will be granted as a cash value 
at the end of the fifth policy year. A 
charge of $12 per thousand of insurance 
will be made at the end of the second 
year; $8 at the end of the third year 
and $4 at the end of the fourth year. 
President Henry S. Robinson made 
the principal address at the agents Con- 
ferences When he reviewed the splendid 
progress made by the company during 
the past club year, ending August 15, 
1923. While the records indicate that 
the company’s business has shown a 
very satisfactory increase over previous 
vears, the field forces have grown in a 
larger Measure, the $100,000 club mem- 
bership showing a considerable increase 
and the membership in the $200,000 club 
being distinguished by an increase of 
over 50% during the last year. 





The chief features of the two confer- 
nees included a discussion of the sub- 
jects of Estates Analysis and Insurance 
Programs; Co-operation Between Life 


Insurance and Trust Companies; In 
come Insurance; and Consistent Pro- 
duction. The most popular feature, 


however, and the one in which the larg 
est number of men actively took part 
was the period at the end of each ses- 
sion devoted to three minute talks on 
the following subjects, integral parts of 


the Sales Process; The Approach, 
Arousing Interest and Meeting Objec- 
tions, and The Close. Great interest 
was aroused in this part of the pro- 


| gram as was evidenced by the spirited 
| responses of 


over two hundred men, 
and the many valuable sales ideas pre 
sented at this time. A silver loving 


cup Was awarded to the man in each 
conference who gave the best idea on 
each subject. 
The Missouri State 
Putting Sales Life in a recent issue 
Literature of the company “Bul- 
To Work letin” says: 


Thus far nothing has 
‘ver been successfully substituted for 
mergetic, sincere, personal salesman- 
ship. Behind the effective advertising 
‘ampaign there must be a corps of 
alesmen to clinch the sales. 
Advertising material published for 
the benefit of our Agents is given to 
them with one main object in view. 
The various folders and leaflets put into 
concise, easily assimilated form the per- 
linent points on which sales hinge. 
However, the literature is also useful 
‘othe agent in refreshing his own mind 
on the sales argument and in organiz- 
Ing his sales attack. 


a 
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BUYS FAIRBANKS HOME 


Indianapolis Life Acquires Property 
For Home Office; Was Finest 
Residence in Indiana 


Indianapolis Life has recently 
the home of former Vice- 
President Fairbanks for the permanent 
home of the company. The building is 
admirably adapted for the use of the 
company. A valuable feature is the 
space in the basement for safety vaults 
for the valuable records. 

No structural changes are necessary. 
It is a twenty room building, exclusive 
of basement, of steel construction re- 
inforced with brick and stone. The lot 
has a frontage of 287 feet on Meridian 
Street and extends 339 feet on 30th 
Street. This magnificent building was 
purchased at a bargain, below the cost 
of construction. Conservative real es- 
tate men say it is a splendid invest- 
ment. It is the finest residence in the 
State of Indiana, most beautifully situ- 
ated, and not too far from the center 
of the city. Business is steadily mov- 
ing in that direction, and on Meridian 
Street. 


The 


purchased 





CAREER OF AN AGENT 


John A. Ferguson, Agent at 18, General 
Agent at 20, Sells Denver Real 
Estate for $3,000,000 





John A. Ferguson, long a representa- 
tive of the New York Life at Denver 
covering a large territory at one time 
including Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Utah and Tdaho, has made a 
remarkable financial success as a life 
insurance tield man. He has just dis 
posed of three large office buildings in 
Denver for $3,000,000. 


\t the age of 18 Mr. Ferguson was 
appointed an agent for the New York 
Life. When twenty he became a gen- 


eral agent, going over to the Equitable, 


covering North and South Dakota, He 
returned to the New York Life as 
general agent at Milwaukee when he 


was twenty-two. Four vears later, be 
cause of poor health he was transferred 
to Denver. 


An outstanding event of his career 
was his appointment ag general man- 
ager of the New York Life for Great 


Britain and Treland when he was thirty. 

The National Life of Vermont had 
six women agents qualify for its agen 
cy clubs this year. One woman agent 
“made” the $200.000 clib and the other 
five earned membership in the $100.000 
club. Miss Charlotte Ludwing of Ohio 
wrote more than $250,000 paid for by 
premiums of $9,000. The other women 
agents were: Miss Pearl J. Johnson, 
Miss Helen B. Rockwell, Miss Gene- 
M. Carr, all of Ohio, Miss Eliza- 
peth M. Haves of Manchester and Miss 
Mllen M. Putnam of Rochester. 


vieve 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of Agencles 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 8 Fulton Street, New York City 


JOHN HANCOCK RAISES LIMITS 


Company Increases Its Maximums Ac- 
cording To Age Groups; Will 
Hereafter Take $175,000 


President Walton L. Crocker of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life has an- 
nounced that the Board of Directors 
has authorized certain modifications in 
the ordinary limits of insurance accep- 
ted on male lives. The changes permit 
an increase in the amounts varying 
from $25,000 to $175,000. Certain ad- 
justments in age grouping have also 
been necessary. 

The following table gives the maxi- 


mum limits, comprising new and old 
insurance, effective on September 1, 
1923. 
Gross 
Limits ‘Term 
Ages 15 to 19 (both inclusive). .$ 25,000 
“20 to 24 cb “ .. 100,000 $50,009 
25 to 29 «. 150,000 75,000 
® to 49 as . 175,000 75,000 
50 to 54 . 100,000 50,000 
‘ 55 to 59 . = 75,000 - 
“  @ to 65 ” ” 50,000 





WOODWARD MEMORIAL NUMBER 
The August number of he Intel- 
ligencer,” published by the Metropoli 


sory 


tan Life, is made a memorial number 
in memory of the late Second Vice- 
President George B. Woodward. The 


paper contains a remarkable collection 
of tributes from executives and direc 
tors of the company, managers and 
agents, from executives of other com- 
panies, supervising officials of 
from financial institutions, the 
and other sources. 


states, 
press 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK CITY 
149 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 














Mun 
ARE YOU THE MAN— 


Who would consider 
manager’s contract 
Pennsylvania? 


an 
for 


attractive 
Johnstown, 


An established old line mutual com- 
pany operating under the laws of New 
York State offers you a wider field and 
increased opportunities for 
real money. 


making 


A Home Office official will be glad to 
talk with you about a practical method 
of developing a successful agency. 


All negotiations strictly confidential. 


Address “Agency Department” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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AND 
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| HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 





WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 


The 63rd Annuaj Report shows: 

Premiums received during the 

SN  ikcccneasnnsdincecandeed 

Payments to Policyholders and 

their beneficiaries in Death 

Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
c 


Etc. 
Amount added to the Insurance 
MONGSCS DUE Soc cccccccacccccce 
Net interest Income from Invest- 
WRI ra knkckdiccuasccdecnduenscaczes 
($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force............... $232,163,082 
Admitted Assets 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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Tuberculosis Dropped 
One-Half in 20 Years 


METROPOLITAN RATE 
Industrial Policyholders’ Mortality Cut 
in Half in Ten Years; Future 
Outlook 

During the past twenty years the 
tuberculosis death rate has declined 
fifty per cent, and in the special group 
of the industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life, the same rate of 
decline has been accomplished in ten 
years. These facts were brought out 
in an address made by Louis J. Dublin, 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
before the National Tuberculosis As 
sociation. Special interest attaches to 
the information he presented because 
of the part the Metropolitan Life has 
played in the tuberculosis campaign. 

Dr. Dublin said that the decline dur 
ing the past twenty years had been 
continuous with no backsliding and 
that this decline was the most out- 
standing fact in the tuberculosis prob 
lem. 'n 1900 which was the first year 
for reliable statistics on tuberculosis 
for any large part of the United States, 
the death rate was 195.2 per hundred 
thousand of population. In 1910, the 
rate in the same geographical area, 
namely the original registration states, 
and the District of Columbia had drop 
ped to 164.7, or 15.6 per cent, in the ten 
year period. In 1920, the rate in the 
same states was 112.0. This is 42.6 
per cent. less than the figure for 1900. 
In the second decade, from 1910, to 
1920, the rate fell 32 per cent. or a 
little better than twice as fast as in 
the first decade. 

Death Rate Cut One-Half 

In 1921, the rate went down to the 
very low figure of 94.2 per 100,000, 
which is less than one-half the figure 
for 1900, twenty-one years before. 

Dr. Dublin also cited the fifteen 
million people who are insured in the 
industrial department of the Metroa- 
politan Life. Since 1911, accurate rec- 
ords of their mortality have been 
kept. Every death is recorded and 
the number of persons insured is also 
known There is little room for er 
ror in the calculations. 

In 1911, the rate of mortality for 
tuberculosis was 224.6 per 100,000 
insured persons. These are working 
people, men, women and children, 
constituted as to age and sex about 
the same as is the general population. 
By 1921, the tuberculosis rate amone 
these people had dropped to 117.4, 
and in 1922, it dropped to 113.4. The 
decline between 1911 and 1922 was 
49.5 per cent. The improvement is 
continuing this year and, in the first 
six months, there was a decline of 
5.3 per cent. among white policyhold 
ers and of 2.4 per cent. among the 
colored from the corresponding figures 
for 1922, 

So in the general population, the 
death rate from all forms of tubereu 
losis has declined fifty per cent. in 
twenty years, and in a very large 
group of insured persons, the same 
amount of decline has occurred in a 
little over ten years. The improve 
ment in the. figures means that a 
hundred thousand fewer persons are 
dying each year in the United States 
from tuberculosis than would have 


BETTER 


died if the tuberculosis death rate of 
twenty years ago were still prevailing. 
Two Explanations 

Dr. Dublin said that in connection 
with the decline of the tuberculosis 
death rate there are two outstanding 
explanations. The first is espoused by 
most of the workers in the field of pub- 
lic health and ascribes the fall in the 
tuberculosis death rate to the great 
improvement in the general wellbeing 
of the population. The improvement 
is dune primarily to activity within 
human control. Those who hold this 
view say that the great mass of the 
population is pretty generally exposed 
to infection, and that those who break 
down and become active cases of tuber- 
culosis, and later die, are those who 
have not had the resistance to localize 
and control the foci of infection with- 
in them. With that thought in mind, 
the proponents of this view early devel- 
oped a broad campaign of general edu- 
cation of the population. A knowledge 
of personal hygiene was widely dis 
seminated in order that individnals 
might learn how to strengthen their 
resistance against the development of 
active symptoms of the disease. This 
was the keynote of the general cam- 
paign against tuberculosis as outlined 
by the association when it was founded 
in 1904, 

The second explanation or theory 
minimizes the importance of the en- 
vironmental factors in the control of 
tuberculosis. It places great emphasis 
on the fact that the decline in tuber- 
culosis antedates by many years the 
development of the tuberculosis cam 
paign as at present understood, going 
back, in fact, to the early decades of 
the nineteenth century. Those who 
support this second view emphasize 
the all importance of the genetic, that 
is, the constitutional factors. They 
grant the universality of infection, but 
they insist that those who break down 
are a special group whose constitutions, 
in advance, have doomed them to tu 
berculosis disease. They insist, more 
over, that the tendency to have tuber 
culosis is inherited like other physical 
characteristics, and that observation 
will discover a distinctively tuberculo- 
sis stock or phthisical constitution, 
quite irrespective of the environment, 
mode of life, or any effort that man 
might make to either avoid infection 
or to build up individual resistance. 

A corollary of this explanation has 
been that hardly any of the decline 
could have resulted from the tuberenu 
losis campaign. It is not in the nature 
of the disease to be amenable to the 
kind of treatment that has been given, 
There is a school of biological writers, 
who, for many years have labored to 
show that the tuberculosis campaign as 
it has crystallized in official and vol- 
untary agencies, was doomed to fail- 
ure. In its extreme form as stated by 
Dr. Given and quoted by Prof Pearl, of 
Johns Hepkins University, the view is 
expressed that nothing that man has 
conscionsly done has in any degree 
reduced the tuberentosis death rate. 
In fact, it has been urged that such 
effort as has been made is likely to 
have done more harm than good by 
encouraging the reproduction of 
phthisical stocks and thus thwarting 
the influence of natural selection. 
The decline in tubereulosis, on this 
view, is ascribed to the influence of 
the disease itself as a selective agen- 
cy in eliminating less fit stocks and 

















GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY || 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 

Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office | 

L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa 
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Why 
Write 


Because 


Accident ? 


The Accident Line 
supplies an effective approach for a Life Insurance 
solicitation. 

Provides 
a ready-made list of Life prospects—full informa- 
tion is in the Accident application. 

Widens 


the Agent’s contacts, exposing him to more sales. 


Develops 


and maintains Life clients; Accident Insurance is 
INCOME insurance and guarantees that there will 
be money to meet Life premiums, whatever befalls. 


Furnishes 


a regular and substantial income, with persistent 
renewals, WHICH PAY THE FULL FIRST YEAR 
COMMISSIONS. 


There’s a Missouri State Life Accident Policy 
to Fit Every Desirable Risk. 


Agents whose companies do not write Accident Insurance 
can sell the Missouri State Life Accident Line under a 
liberal contract direct with the Company on the same 
basis as our regular Agents. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Life Accident 


Home Office, St. Louis 


Health Group 
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preventing the reproduction of 
individuals. 

Urban and Rural Experience 
Tuberculosis is preeminenily an r- 


thus 
such 


ban disease. It is, present in rural 
sections of the country, but to a les- 
ger degree. The latest figures that 


we have showing the contrast are for 
the Registration States in 1917. In 
that year, the rate in the cities was 
159.2 and in the rural area 130.3 per 
100,006. The death rate from = tuber- 
culosis is very much lower in some 
states than in others. The lowest rate 
in 1921 is found in Nebraska. namely, 
97.1 per 100,000. Idaho had a rate of 
299.9; Kansas, a rate of 43.3. Beginning 
with these minimum rates, the figures 
increase gradually until we get to New 


York with a rate of 102.4, Rhode Ts- 
land with a rate of 108.0 and Delia- 
ware with a rate of 140.6. There are 
even higher rates as, for ‘example, 


for California and Colorado, but these 
high rates are due in large measure to 
the migration of tuberculosis persons 
to those areas. It is, therefore, unfair 
io use these last figures in interstate 
comparisons. But, excluding these 
states, the figures vary from 37 in 
Nebraska to 140 in Delaware. 

There are diverse rates in the large 
cities of the country. There igs ‘irst 
Akron with a rate of 46.9 in 1921; Sslt 


Lake Citv, 61.7, and Grand Rapids, 
63.7. Further down the list, we find 
such cities as New York with a rate 
of 104.38. Cambridge, 125.0 and Tote- 
do, 125.38. At the end of the tablos, 
are cities like Cincinnati, 152.7, and 
Denver and San Antonio, with rates 


vbove 200 per 100,000. The high rates 
in the last two cities reflect the con- 
centration of migrant tuberculosis. 

In a study of the six or seven prin- 


cipal stocks that constitute the poptu- 
lation of New York and Pennsylvania, 
made by Dr. Dublin it was shown 


that the death rate was lowest among 
those born in Russia who in those 
two states are mostly Jews. 

This interesting fact has been ch- 
served again and again not only in 
the United States but in other parts 
of the world where the mortalitv of 
Jews has been carefully studied in 
comparison with that of their neigh- 
bors. Tuberculosis does not appear 
to be as fatal among them as among 
other races. The rates are also very 
low among the Italians. At some age 
periods, the rates were actually lower 
wong those born in Italy than among 
those of Russian birth. The Austro- 
Hungarians who in two states 
ure often of Jewish extraction show 
verv low rates. These three nativity 
groups at many of the periods 
show lower , inberculosis than 
those for the native whites. The very 
highest retes are found among both 
and females born in Treland. 
This is more especially true in New 
York than in Pennsylvania, but in 
hoth states, the conditions in this race 
wre notoriously bad. In fact, at some 
of the age periods, the Trish males 
have as high tuberculosis death rates 
a have been found to occur among 
colored males. 


these 


age 


‘rates 


males 


Different Economic Levels 

Dr. Dublin presented a comparison 
of variations im economic levels repre- 
‘entine three main groups of the popu- 
lation. First, for industrial policyhold- 
‘rs of the Metropolitan Life: second, 
lor those who are insured in the so- 
called intermediate department of the 
Company: and third, for those who are 
nsured in the ordinary department. 














These three groups are sharply differ- 
entiated economically. The death rates 
are as follows for age period 20 to 24. 
Among white males in the industrial 
department the rate in 1921 was 142.8; 
in the intermediate department, 89.8, 
and in the ordinary department, 61.5 
per 100,000. The other age periods 
show exactly similar relations. The 
highest rates are found uniformily in 
the industrial group. The intermedi- 
ate rates are found in the intermed- 
jiate group and the lowest rates in the 
ordinary group. The economic status 
influences the incidence of tubercu- 
losis. As vou go from lower to higher 
levels of economic wellbeing, the 
rates go down uniformly. There is, 
however, this striking and instructive 
exception, namely, that economic 
status makes no. difference in the 
ages of childhood and adolescence. 
The children of the industrial popu- 
lation, i. e., of the working people, 
have lower rates for tuberculosis than 
exist in the general population. After 
uge 20, the two sets of figures cross, 
and thereafter, the rates are lower for 
the general population than for the In- 
dustrial. The difference becomes great- 
er with advancing age. 

A tuberculosis rate of 50 per 100,000 


will, Dr. Dublin believes. be found to 
be not far from the actnal figure in 
1930. 


In New Zealand and in Australia, a 
death rate from tuberculosis of 50 has 
already heen attained. Three states 
of the United States in 1921 had rates 
below 50; in fact, two were below 40. 
It may even he lower provided an 
effort is made during the next years 
to apply the lessons of experience dur- 
ing the last twenty or thirty years. The 
tuberculosis movement must not rest 
on its lanrels nor be allowed to drift 
along easy ways, says Dr. Dublin. The 
disease is on the decline. This is an 
opportune time to apply even greater 
energv along approved lines that there 
mav be no diminishing but rather cum- 
ulative returns in life saving. 


TO STUDY PENSION SYSTEMS 





Governor of Massachusetts Appoint; 
Commiss'on To Go Thoroughly 
Into Subject 





Old age pensions and _ retirement 
systems are to be further investigated 
in accordance with a resolve passed 
at this the Massa- 


Governor Cox re- 


year’s session of 
chusetts Legislature. 
cently appointed five citizens of the 
Commonwealth to act as a special 
commission to study the entire prob- 


lem. They are Frank H. Hardison, 
former Insurance Commissioner’ of 
Massachusetts, chairman; Allyn A. 


Young. Professor of economics at Har- 
vard University; Royall Robbins, for- 
merly treasurer of the Waltham 
Watch Co., KE. C. Mahoney of Boston 
and Miss Minnie R. Dwight of Hol- 
voke. 

The commission is to 
findings and recommendations to the 
General Court the first Wednesday in 
January, 1925. An appropriation § of 
$25,000 has been made by the legis- 
lature with which to carry on the in- 
vestigation and a room in the State 
House will be at the disposal of the 
commission, 

The scope of the investigation will 
cover much that has been studied and 
reported upon in 1910 by a= special 
commission. Retirement systems for 


report its 








Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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THIS YEAR 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 





1843 








Eightieth Business Year 


This Company, the First Mutual, is 
Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 


1923 








state, county and municipalities based 
on legislation recommended in that re- 
port were established and are in oper- 
ation in ‘the Commonwealth at the 
present time. How these are working 
and the present and future cost of 
these and other systems that the 1923 
commission may recommend will be 
some of the additional points taken up 
by it. The questions of increased ex- 
pense and necessary taxation to pro- 
vide the benefits for twenty five years 
under any system of pensions or re- 
tirements for public employees and for 
individuals, as well, who become in- 
capacitated from earning their support, 
will be carefully considered and results 
tabulated. The commission 4s also 
asked to compile figures showing costs 
in all channels furnishing public aid 
or assistance to dependents. This will 
include a large field. 

The commission will start public 
hearings at as early a date as possible. 


—_—$_$_____. 
— cooieememamaail 


AIM AT 1,000 MEMBERS 





Philadelphia Life Underwriters Start 
Campaign With Committee Head- 
ed By W. L. Rice 
A thousand members is the objective 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters. Chairman W. L. Rice, 
iquitable of New York, is enthusiastic 
over the plans of the membership com- 
mittee and in commenting on its ob- 

jective said: 

“If the Philadelphia Association can 
have the largest All Day Sales Con- 
gress of all life underwriters associa- 
tions, why not the biggest member- 
ship?” 

Actively co-operating with Chairman 
Rice are Earl V. Deane, New York Life; 
W. S. Emerson, New England Mutual; 
A. B. Kelley, Equitable of New York; 
S. K. Mitchell, Connecticut General: 
Edwin Pearson, Prudential Life, and 
Bb. J. Woods, John Hancock. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 














1} $30,046,105. 











Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 

In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 


Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


| 34 Nassau Street, New York City 
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SAY JAPANESE LIFE COMPANIES 
WILL PAY ALJ, 


about life insur 


LOSSES 

Conflicting stories 
ance in Japan were somewhat cleared 
up on Wednesday morning when the 
New York “Times,” which is covering 
the disaster by a wireless” service, 
printed a dispatch from Osaka saying 
that representatives of the Japanese 
life companies had met and decided 
to pay in full their claims in respect 
to earthquake victims Furthermore, 
it is announced that they will be paid 
as soon as_ possible. 

There are twenty-seven of these life 
insurance companies and the informa 
tion is gratifying if true. Some of the 
American life men, however, doubt the 
promise of the life companies to pay 
all these 


great as estimated. One company alone 


losses if the losses are as 


has over $180,000,000 of insurance out 
standing. 

As far as marine insurance is con 
cerned, the New York marine offices 
have only incomplete returns as_ yet 
and are eagerly awaiting information 
of an authoritative nature regarding 
the extent of the losses. 


Although some days have elapsed 
little of a 
specific nature has been received in 


since the disaster, very 


the way of information. Nearly every 
day the newspapers print a different 
estimate of the death toll and extent 
of the property loss. The New York 
“Times” wireless service hag sue 
ceeded in sending over considerable 
information, but, in the case of a 
catastrophe where a country is so cut 
off from direct communication as ig 
Japan, information of all kinds for the 
time being is meagre and furnished in 
scattered bits. 

Some very valuable information 
property and insurance values 
and resources has been given to New 
York papers through the courtesy of 
Howard P. manager of the 
American Foreign Insurance 


about 


Moore, 
Associa 
tion, who is probably as well posted 
on the situation externally as anybody 
in New York. 





AN ARGUMENT FOR LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 
There is an old saying that half a 
truth is worse than none and that might 


be paraphrased to say that half an in 


urance coverage while better han 
none is often not enough to prevent 
a busipess firm from being ruined. The 


point is nicely illustrated by Charles 
W. Sudlow, of Pearl & Sudlow, Phila 
delphia, who writes to the Travelers 
as follows: 

“T solicited Jast fall a contractor, who 
is a neighbor of mine, for Liability In 
surance on his truck, and after several 
endeavors sueceeded in getting his o1 


der. As the premium was not. paid 
promptly, | advanced same to the Com 
pany. After several months had 


elapsed, T went to the contractor and 
insisted that the payment be mad». 
ite then told me that he only took the 
insurance out because T was so persis- 
tent at the time and that, while he 
corried fire and theft ingurance, he be 
lieved that the high premiuin for liabil 


ity was aw waste of money. My an 
wer was that, as long as he felt that 
wa I would cancel the insurance, to 


which he readily agreed I was about 


four months more collecting the earned 
premium, and was glad enough to get 
off the risk. 

“Last week Thad a “phone call. The 
contractor’s truck had run into another 
inachine, putting one woman in the hos 


pital and injuring two others. II 
wanted to know af the Company could 
not do anvthing for him, is his own 
attorney was at the shore. My reply 


was that T would not have the nerves 
to ask the adjuster, even as a personal 
favor, to investigate a case for a man 
who carried no automobile insurance 
whatsoever with the Company. The 
contractor stated that at the prelimin 
ary hearing before a magistrate, the in 
jured parties had already retained two 
wttorneys, who were evidently there 
for the purpose of ascertaining facts to 
proceed against him in civil action, The 
cause has now been postponed for a 
further hearing, awaiting result of the 
injuries to the occupants of the other 
ear 

“At the end of the "phone conversa 
fion, T said: ‘f don’t want to rub if in, 
but don’t you think you really ought to 
have liability insurance?’ Te replied: 
‘Yes, please get me the rates!” 


COMMERCIAL LIFE POLICIES 


Kansas City Company Revises Forms; 
Now Writing Both Participating 
and Non-Participating 


The Commercial Life of Kansas City, 
has recently brought out three new 
forms of policies, The company is now 
writing a broad list of coverage on both 
participating and — non-participating 
plans. Besides the regular forms. it 
writes a 20-payment life contract pro 
viding for a 20-year endowment option, 
convertible ten year term, non-renew 
uble and a child’s endowment bond. 


LAUNCH GREENSBORO COMPANY 

The Greensboro Mutual Life is the 
new name of the Union Mutual Life 
and Health Insurance Co., which has 
heen taken over by L. ©. MeCabe and 
associates. The company will write 
monthly premium and = commercial 
health and accident and life insurance 
on the regular premiums charged by 
stock companies. 

LL. C. MeCabe is president and J. A. 
Gallion, secretary. These men have 
had an extensive insurance experience 
covering many years and both were 
associated with the Business Men’s In 
surance Co. of Greensboro. 


The National Equity Wife of Little 
Rock, Ark., has started writing busi 
ness. 











The Human Side of Insurance 





























WM. KE. WARD, T. HARI KASHI 
S. NAMAZUYE 


The cut above shows the front of the 
building in Yokohama housing the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
lion, which was destroyed in the earth- 
Gguake and fire. Standing in front, read- 
ing left to right, are William E. Ward, 
T. Hari Kashi and S. Namazuye. Mr. 
Ward is assistant fire manager at the 
head office of the American Foreign In- 
surance Association. For five months 
he has been traveling in the Orient. At 
the time of the disaster he was— in 
Shanghai and he cabled New York that 
he has taken a boat for Japan. The 
manager in Japan of the American For 
cign Insurance Association is Harry 
esting. He telegraphed to China that 
he and his wife had a miraculous escape 
in the earthquake. The two Japanese 
standing next to Mr. Ward are members 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation’s staff at Yokohama. As yet 
no word has been reeeived as_— to 
Whether they or other members of the 
native staff are safe. 


GREAT WESTERN NOW WRITING 
Former Accident Company Opens Life 
Department With Line of Up- 
To-Date Policies 


The Great Western Insurance Co, of 
Des Moines, which was formerly. the 
Great Western 
lished a life insurance department and 
has prepared a number of policies which 
it is prepared to issue, 


Accident, has estab- 


The company 
has had a number of actuaries at work 
on these forms and they represent the 
Only 
written, 


latest features in life insurance, 
non-participating business is 


The Nquitable Society will in special 
cases Waive its limits on amount of in- 
surance on oa life taken in one year 
which in effect makes its maximum in 
such cases $300,000. 


The Metropolitan Life recently re 
ceived a request from Kake, Alaska, for 
a number of its welfare pamphlets for 
use in the schools. 


C. Elano Ames is the type of young 
man that is being attracted to the 
life insurance business today. He is 
an Alumnus of Williams College, Clas« 
of 1914, and took post-graduate work 
at Johns Hopkins University in 1915 
Mr. Ames was Secretary to Thomas 
Nelson Page, American Ambassador 
to Italy at Rome in 1915-16. He was 
a Second Licutenant in the Army dur- 
ing the World War and was in foreign 
service for about three years. Mr, 
Ames was active in managing several 
campaigns for Municipal Bond Issues 
in Baltimore. He was formerly an 
agent for the New England Mutual in 
that city. 

Luter he became personal assistant 
to the manager of the Metropolitan 
Life at Baltimore and has now. been 
appointed special agent for the Mis 
souri State Life working under Man- 
ager W. D. Church at Baltimore. 

e s s 

B. C. Chittenden, formerly a_ well 
known up state field man, and new 
adjuster for the General Adjustment 
Bureau in its Portland (Maine) branch, 
will return to Syracuse on September 
19 accompanied by his son who at that 
time will enter Syracuse University. 
Young Chittenden will start a seven 
vears’ course, 

. s - 

Harry C. Smiley, city accountant for 
the city of Denver, Colorado, the man 
who has been handling the workmen’s 
compensation for all branches — of 
the city government, was informed 
that on August 31° his office was 
ubolished. Mayor Stapleton, in abolish- 
ing the office, says that there is no 
reason why the clerks in the auditor’s 
cffice cannot take care of all the duties 
arising in the auditor’s office and those 
now handled by Smiley. 

es ¢ «6 

H. W. Moore, until recently an agent 
for the Traveler’s Insurance Company 
at Des Moines, has been appointed 
special agent for the Des Moines Branch 
of the Missouri State Life by Manager 
W. B. Thurman. Mr. Moore was _ born 
in Denison, Texas, and received his 
common school education there, later 
entering Maryland State College. Ha 
also attended Lake Forest Academy 
and the lowa State College. Mr. Moore 
began his insurance career as an Agent 
for the Aetna. Since then he has been 
Claim investigator for the Travelers 
Insurance Company at Des Moines and 
adjuster for the United States Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company. 


Sylvan Levy, president of the New 
York Life's $200,000 club for 1928, has 
made a remarkable record. <A few 
months ago he wag at the head of a 
prosperous grain and feed business in 
Brooklyn. He gave up this business 
to become an agent about three months 
before the end of the club year. Dur- 
ing this time he paid for $2,764,250 on 
274 applications for an average amount 
of $10,000 per application. Another re- 
markable feature of his record is that 
most of this large volume is made up 
of small policies. He had two $100,000 
policies, 

eee 

James A. Wellman, of Manchester, 
Vt., agency of the National Life of 
Vermont and John T. Bryson of the 
same agency each have two legs on the 
company trophy for insuring the larg 
est number of lives, each having wo 
two vears. 

oe s s 

Jay M. Holmes, field assistant of the 
Travelers at Omaha, has been appoint 
od manager of the company’s life, ac 
cident and group departments at the 
branch office that was opened in Wil- 
mington, Del., on September 1, 
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Questions to Help 
Retain Auto Premiums 


CALIFORNIA 











AGENTS FIGHT 





Tell Owners of Cars What Stock Insur- 
ance Agents Do To Protect 
Their Interest 





The California State Automobile As- 
sociation and the Southern California 
Automobile Club write about half the 
Nothing 
very tangible to stop them has been 


uuto business in California. 


done by the local agents until a few 
days ago when the local agents of Mar- 
tinez, Cal., a town of 4,000 people, lo 
cated a few miles from San Francisco, 
got together to show the way. Recent 
ly the representatives of the California 
State Automobile Association went to 
Martinez, interested some. officials of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and started 
a movement to secure local subscription 
for the establishment there of a tour- 
ing bureau of the association. 

The local agents under the leadership 
of C. A. Ricks, a live agent, started to 
organize to stop the inroads of the state 
uutomobile association. A meeting was 
held which was attended by Manager 
Lloyd S. Day, of the Pacific Coast Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference. It 
resulted in the issuance of the accom. 
panying circular to 10,000 automobile 
owners in the county, of which Martinez 
is the largest town, proving that insur- 
unce agents have the material for a real 
fight for their auto premiums if they 
will prepare for such a battle. The cir- 
cular which was headed, “If you drive a 
car here are some questions you can ask 
the solicitor for the California State 
Automobile Association when he calls 
upon you:” ae 

Political Activities—-Ask him if it is 
true that a certain supervisor told the 
Martinez Chamber of Commerce direc- 
tors that the Auto Club’s lobby was the 
most pernicious influence that the sup 
ervisors committee had to fight at Sac 
ramento legislature two years ago, on 
truck and road matters. Ask him 
whether he can guarantee that they will 
never be naughty again. (And ask your 
local legislators about the record of the 
Auto Clubs at Sacramento two years 
ago. Ask what kind of a political club 
they are.) 

Good Road Bonds-——Ask him whether 
Assessor George Meese thinks that any 
help was necessary from any outside 
Auto Club when this County carried $2- 
500,000 good road bonds by 22 to 1. 

Private Management—Ask him whe- 
ther the membership have a vote and 
who creates the policies of the Auto 
(lub. Ask him whether an inside com- 
Inittee is not now appointed to select 
the directors for the ensuing year, and 


Fire Insurance Department 





that the directors so nominated (?) will 
be elected without the membership hav- 
ing any say about it. Ask him whether 
more than three dozen persons attend 
an annual convention. 

Dues Too High—Ask him whether $5 
per year would not be enough for club 
dues in an organization giving such 
service and whether the excess dues 
collected is used to pay for the auto 
insurance losses that higher premiums 
should pay for. 

In One Pocket—Out the Other—Ask 
him whether it is good policy for you 
to pay $15 to an out-of-town club in 
order to save $3 on your auto insur- 
ance, 

Steady Drain-—-Ask him if the town 
has to dig up the $6,000 each year or 
lose the touring bureau. 

Unfair Lobby Ask him what the cat 
tlemen think of his club and whether 
he thinks it fair for catthemen to have 
to blindfold each steer and lead them 
with halters when on the public roads. 

Maps.—-Ask him if it is good business 
for you to pay $15 for some maps when 
you can buy unprejudiced maps for 50¢ 
and hundreds of oil companies, resorts, 
hotels, sporting goods firms, ferries, 
furages, real estate offices, ete., give 
maps away. 

Build Up Something Substantial— 
Then ask him whether he don’t think 
that he would be spending his time to 
better advantage for Martinez if he 
went out on a drive to get some money 
into town instead of sending it out of 
town and mention to him that the Al- 
hambra creek needs some quick atten- 
tion; that we need some advertising 
hooklets; a better auto camp grounds 
equipment; a swimming tank and a 
score of other additions to our commun- 
ity life and that he had better devote 
some of his drive energies to building 
us up and not wasting our money. 


NO PAID SECRETARY 

In the opinion of the executive com- 
mittee of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents, it would not be prac- 
tical to join with North Carolina in 
the employment of a full-time secre- 
tary who would be expected to share 
time between the two states. This de- 
cision was reached at a meeting of the 
committee this week in Richmond. The 
question was discussed at the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Association 
held the latter part of June and was 
preferred to the executive committee. 
Whether or not the association would 
be justified in going to the expense of 
employing such an officer itself will be 
threshed out at the next meeting of 
the committee, it was stated, 


WITH BOYNTON BROS, 
Walter G. Keyser, special agent of 
the North British & Mercantile, hag re- 
signed to go with Boynton Bros. & Co., 
Perth Amboy. 








J. A. KELSEY, President 


Capita) 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Secretary 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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g Brokers-- 


The opportunity to serve you will 


Forty-Five be welcomed by this agency. 
Fire Unheard of facilities for Westchester 
and Casualty County. 
Companies Get 3520 on your ’phone 


KNOX, LENT & STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
15 Court St. 


Insurance Business of 
& Ripley, Inc. 


White Plains 


Successors to the 


New York 


Tibbits, Prince 























CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles, 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 


Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 


























Tourist Floater Risks 


Jewelry, Furs and Personal Effects covered 
against “ALL RISK” losses anywhere in 
the Wide World—Form broad and liberal. 


Particulars upon request. 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 























ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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St. Louis Agreement 
Rescinded By Agents 


TOO MANY VIOLATIONS 





NOTED 


Companies That Lived Up to Agree- 
ment Were Losing Business 
Heavily; No Co-operation 


After several months of disagreement 
and friction among the agents and the 
companies, the executive committee of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis last Thursday, at a special 
meeting, unanimously voted to rescind 
its action of June 11 of this year where- 
in it agreed with the conference com- 
mittee of the companies to enforce Ccer- 
tain limitations of agents, commissions 
and brokerage rules for the city and 
county of St. Louis. This was approved 
by the members of the association on 
June 21 and July 1 was set as the date 
when the rules were to go into effect. 


J. G. DERBY COMING HERE 
As Agency Superintendent of Middle 


Department Field for The 
Fidelity-Phenix 





John G. Derby, now special agent 
of the Fidelity-Phenix in Boston, will 
soon be transferred to the company’s 
home office at 80 Maiden Lane, where 
as agency superintendent he will su- 
pervise the office agency plant in the 
middle department field. 

Mr. Derby’s experience qualifies him 
to undertake this new and important 
work for his company. He entered its 
employ in 1912, and spent several years 
as engineer in both field and _ office. 
In 1916 he was appointed special agent 
in charge of the Eastern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island territory, and has 
since served the company in that capa- 
city. 


The St. Louis Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation Tuesday unanimously approv- 
ed the executive committee’s rejection 
of the July 1 agreement. Action was 
taken despite a letter from W. IL. 
Lerch, chairman of the company con- 
ference committee requesting a delay 
until after the Union meeting in Mon- 
treal. The matter of agency limita- 
tions and commissions is now a matter 
for individual companies to solve. 

However, the response to the agree- 
ment was by no means unanimous, sev- 
eral companies as well as agents refus- 
ing to do away with the high rates of 
commissions generally in force in St. 
Louis, and adhere to rather severe re- 
strictions. Division in the ranks natur- 
ally tended to work hardships with 
those obeying the rules being the worst 
sufferers. Quite a number of compa- 
nies that limited their Number 1 agents 


to three in St. Louis and in other re- 
spects carried out the letter of the 
new agreement lost business heavily, 


as they were not able to offer the in- 
ducements that prevailed before July 1. 

Therefore the executive committee 
of the Association felt that a continu- 
ance of the present situation was an 
impossibility and so agreed to release 
all members. There has been some 
criticism in St. Louis against the Union 
and the Western Bureau for allowing 
the companies to dodge the limitation 
agreement. 

Shortly after the meeting of Septem- 
ber 6 had adjourned President W. D. 
Hemenway received word from Chicago 
requesting that action by the executive 
committee and the association as a 
whole be postponed until after the Bu- 
reau meeting in Chicago. However, the 
request from Chicago arrived too late, 
and it is believed impossible for the 
association to turn back at this time. 

President Hemenway expressed ex- 
treme regret that the July 1 agreement 
had crashed to the ground. 

“We were nearer to a solution of the 
entire St. Louis situation than at any 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company || 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 


Cash Capital 
$3,500,000.00 

















time 
said. 
tion 


during the past thirty years,” he 

“The Fire Underwriters Associa- 
of St. Louis made an earnest and 
honest effort to put the agreement 
across. However, due to the unwilling- 
ness of some companies to live up to the 
stipulation for a limitation of agents 
the whole structure we had erected 
tumbled down. 

“Responsibility for the failure of the 
plan to carry should not be placed at 
the doors of any one company. Much 
has been said about the New York Un- 
derwriters, but | am sure that that situ- 
ation could have been handled equit- 
ably and satisfactorily, and that it of 
itself could not have blocked this splen- 
did plan for solving the problems here. 

“But apparently some companies had 
no intention of living up to the agree- 
ment. At any rate they never co- 
operated as they should. On the other 
hand some companies conscientiously 
set out to live up to the exact letter 
of the agreement; reduced their num- 








ber of agents to the prescribed three, 
paid no more than the commissions al- 
lowed to brokers, No. 2 agents and 
otherwise did everything in their power 
to put the agreement across. However, 
they paid the cost by reduced business 
from brokers, ete., because other com- 
panies went ahead paying the old com- 
missions, ignoring every stipulation of 
the new plan.” 


F. J. Breen, pre-eminently “one of the 
best” and, incidentally, executive assist- 
ant of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and Wielder of the Goose 
Quill of the New York Pond of the An- 
cient & Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose, left New York last week for an 
extended vacation in and around Ridge- 
field, Conn. There are two main at- 
tractions in that part of the country for 
Mr. Breen—-with many side show diver- 
tisements close at hand. The principal 
magnets which drew him thither, how- 
ever, were his mother and fish. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities .. 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 





Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 





Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


, THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 

















Nea] Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


National. 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Rein- 


surance und 
and all other 





liabilities .... 1,329,033.00 
Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total  As- 


sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Says Japan’s Loss Is 
Under $1,000,000,000 


MOORE 





GIVES 
Based on Value of Property in Stricken 
Areas; Marine Loss Will Be The 
Insurance Burden 


A, ¥. ISTIMATES 








Howard P. Moore, general manager 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation, has issued a statement de- 
caring his belief that the Japanese fire 
loss, scarcely any of which is insured, 
will not exceed $1,000,000,000, and that 
the marine insurance loss will be about 
695,000,000 or perhaps less than that. 
Following a visit of several months in 
Japan Mr. Moore had an elaborate set 
of fire maps prepared and these to- 
vether with statistical information se- 
cured from year books and government 
reports formed the basis upon which 
Mr. Moore builds his analyzation of the 
Japanese loss situation. 

His statement follows: 

“Until the Japanese can recover from 
the terrific shock and are able to con- 
suit. statistics and secure reasonably 
sound estimates of damage froin per- 
sonal observation by those competent 
to do the work, it is important that the 
best figures available, outside of Japan, 
should be used in attempting to visual- 
ize the enormous destruction caused by 
the earthquakes and fires. 

“The Imperial Japanese Government’s 
official ‘Assurance Year Books’ for 
home companies and foreign companies 
for the year 1921, the latest issue, show 
the amount of liability assumed in fire, 
marine, accident, hurglary, motor car 
and steam boiler insurance. From 
these figures, as applied to the Prefec- 
tures of Tokio and Kanagawa, it is pos- 
sible with the aid of other factors to 
produce a rough estimate of the values 
of buildings and contents in the cities 
of Tokio and Yokohama contained 
therein. In the census of 1920 Tokio 
held 2,173,162 people in 456,820 house- 


holds. In Yokohama there were 422,- 
"42 people in 95,241 households. These 


values, aS nearly as they can be esti- 


mated here and now, are (figures in 
yen): 

CHORIERYS. giavasceitan vite dsrcaarerewrasanar 2,528,833,167 
YOROUQUIAs ess cc iiceaeaaeaets 883,405,200 
ROU 3. oak Wackioceredalele 3,413,238 367 


Estimating Tokio Loss 


“In attempting to estimate the loss 
by earthquake and fire, assuming only 
one-third of the value of buildings and 
contents to have been destroyed, prob- 
ably a low percentage, the loss in Tokio 
would be 842,944,389 yen, and in Yoko- 
hama, assuming 90% of the value of 
buildings and contents to have been 
destroyed, the loss would be 1,638,899,- 
69 yen. These estimates include 
hothing for damage to streets, parks, 
tracks, bridges, overhead wiring, under- 
fround piping, ete. Adding roughly 5% 
to the above, the total loss in Tokio 
ind Yokohama would reach the stu- 
pendous sum of 1,720,844,022 yen. In 
dollars, at 49 cents per yen, the damage 
would be $843,213,570. 

“There is no present way of even 
roughly estimating the damage by 
earthquake and fire outside of the cities 
of Tokio and Yokohama. Reports are 
very meagre and often conflicting. The 
character of the districts affected being 
more or less known leads, however, to 
the assumption that the total damage 
nm Japan on land will be less than $1,- 
00,000,000. 

“Marine 


damages ‘are far less re- 
Dorted than those of earthquake and 
fire. No hulls of any importance were 


sunk, according to the latest cables. 
Cargo losses will be for goods discharg- 
«d or awaiting shipment. It is hardly 
likely that the value of goods destroy- 
ed will reach $25,000,000. Ship yards 
and ships in them are not taken ac- 
‘count of in this estimate, but, again, 
this item would involve no tremendous 
sum. 
Japan Has Fine Credit 


“The credit of Japan is exceptional, 











ORGANIZED 


1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 








Prepare Now For 
Fire Prevention Week 


One month away is lire Prevention Week 


—October Sth to 13th. 
years ago as lire Prevention Day 


Originated a few 
-a day on 





which to give a little extra thought to the 
tremendous fire waste of our nation and to 
consider prevention methods—the idea has 
expanded. It has been adopted almost uni- 
versally by state and municipal authorities 


who re 


alize the opportunities for civic bet- 


terment that exist in the observance of [ire 
Prevention Week. 


Local 


insurance agents should be the 


prime movers in arousing public interest in 
the event. ‘ 


And 


now is the time to begin planning 


your program. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Automubile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake. Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH 


REPUTATION SERVICE 
































The finances of the empire have been 
handled with wonderful discretion. The 
World War left the empire richer rather 
than poorer. Wealth was added in 
forms permitting increased industry 
and production. Money was not wast- 
ed or spent. The wealth of Japan is 
estimated by one authority at $23,500,- 
000,000. A later authority gives the na- 
tional wealth of Japan at $43,000,000,- 
000. Obviously, in any case, the absorp- 
tion of an economic loss of $1,000,000,- 
000 or less will not take an indomitable. 
people long. Great as the loss of life 
is supposed to be, it is infinitesimal 
when compared with the total popula- 
tion of the empire, nearly 60,000,000 in 
Japan proper, 18,000,000 in Korea, 4,- 
000,000 in Formosa—a total of nearly 
80,000,000 people, who are among the 
most industrial and productive of any in 
the world. 

“Insurance in Japan is of compara- 
tively recent origin. There was no na- 
tive insurance of any kind at the time 
of the last great earthquake in Tokio, 
November 11, 1855, when about 50,000 
houses were destroyed, with 6,700 lives. 
The Japanese have a record of earth- 
quakes dating seven hundred years be- 
fore America was discovered. Their 
chronology since 1600 is very complete, 
the principal earthquakes in the nine- 
teenth century being: 


Houses 

destroyed. 
BR GO taic écdavincoa tema cnet wie 11,750 
RE Sarce anid wacandeaaeeslonnas 34,000 
OOD COUEGD 5 <'saducecesececeaua 5,000 
1854 (December) ......cccccecs 60,000 
FO fox eek we WsienleeNaeweawnusesot 50,000 
ROE, Cay h crest bd Oorwewndeelewewas 222,501 
Re omed vias Oclarabeuasawkes 8,403 
ROGW CUNO Sc cocdtclnéas anwauwe 13,073 
RSae-CRGRUEED 6 xc. ko cdcowecwss 8,995 


“In 1906 there was an earthquake in 
Formosa, destroying 8,941 houses; in 
1909 in Mino-Omi, 9,544 houses, and in 
1914 in Akita, 770 houses. On the aver- 
uge for the twenty-one years ended 
1905 Japan proper had 1,461 earth- 
quakes per annum, most of them slight. 
Kor a period of 1,489 years, ending in 
1905, Japan had 214 earthquakes more 
or less disastrous in character, or at 
the rate of one in six and one-half years. 


Earthquakes Not Covered 

“The Japanese have absorbed the 
principles of insurance and have fol- 
lowed them as effectively and wisely as 
they have learned and used the laws 
of science. They from the first readily 
saw that their insurance companies 
could not get an average, so called, on 
carthquake business because their prin- 
cipal market would be in one country 
only, Japan, and that no obtainable 
rates of premium would pay the current 
losses and provide a surplus for the 
frequent disasters which their long his- 
tory had taught them would be inevit- 
able, Accordingly, insurance against 
earthquakes was never begun by Jap- 
anese companies and no premiums were 
taken. As a class earthquake insur- 
ance did not exist. The great British 
and other foreign companies never in- 
sured against earthquake in Japan. To 
have done so would have indulged in a 
wild gamble and to have set aside the 
first principles of insurance. In fact 
the Japanese companies must long ago 
have been wiped out and been useless 
and unable to stand as a rock of 
strength to sustain the enormous fire 
risks of Japan and to act as a bulwark 
of credit. Japan will remain for gen- 
erations a great field for fire insurance 
on account of the materials of which 
the majority of buildings are composed, 
just as the United States will be for the 
same reason. 

“It is unfortunate but unavoidable 
that the Japanese earthquakes and fires 
of September, 1923, will be an economic 
loss without insurance to act as a cush- 
ion to take up the financial shock.” 


TO SEE BIG FIGHT 

Walter Chorn, former commissioner 
of Missouri, and now counsel for recip- 
rocals: and Charles M. Howell, of Kan- 
sas City, well-known reciprocal leader, 
arrived in this country from Europe 
this week. They will attend the Firpo- 
Dempsey fight tonight. 
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Kelsey Believes Tokio 
Will Emerge Safely 


FIRE BUSINESS WAS SMALL 


Marine Losses Likely to Be the Heavy 
iest; Branch Here Has Nearly 
$6,000,000 Assets 


J. A. Kelsey, general agent here for 
the Tokio Marine & Fire of 


Japan, assures and 


Tokio, 
agents policyhold- 
ers of the company that the great catas- 
trophe in Japan will probably not have 
a far-reaching effect on the finances of 
the company. In the first place the 
small amount of fire business written 
in Japan was protected by the earth 
quake exclusion clause ,and in the 
second place the United States branch 
has nearly $6,000,000 in assets that are 
exclusively the property of American 
claimants In the opinion of Mr. Kel 
the heaviest losses the company 
may be called upon to pay will be un 
der marine insurance policies. 


sey 


Following is the letter which has 
been sent out by Mr. Kelsey: 

“In view of the fact that we have 
had inquiries from a few of our repre 
sentative asking what effect the 
frightful disaster im Japan will have 
upon the affairs of The Tokio Marine 
& Fire Insurance Company, we have 
concluded to send out this circular. 

“At this writing we have no infor 
mation direct from the company. We 


will, of course, receive word from Japan 
just aS soon as communications can be 
sent over Pending such 
have no reason to believe 

pany is seriously involved, We say 
this The Tokio does a com 
paratively small volume of fire business 
in Japan, and all fire policies have a 
clause expressly eliminating loss by or 
through earthquake. When a property 
owner in Japan wants to cover against 


receipt, we 
that the com 


because 


earthquake loss, he takes out specific 
insurance protecting him against that 
particular hazard Our understanding 


is that 


Class of 


The Tokio does not write this 
insurance, and therefore could 
not be involved under policies covering 
earthquake hazard only. Of course ther» 
will be under marine insurance 
policies, but all companies the world 
writing marine insurance will be 
similarly involved 

“Under the circumstances as 
above, it would be difficult to imagine 
a situation so bad that would lead us 
to be at all concerned about The Tokio, 
with its huge net surplus as of Decem 
ber 31st last, of forty two million dol 
lars, and a paid-up capital of fifteen 
million dollars Meanwhile, it is well 
to keep in mind that the United State: 
branch of The ‘Tokio 
that would make an exceedingly 
creditable company of itself, even in 
these days. The United States branch, 
as of June 30th last, showed these fig- 


ures: 


losses 
over 


outlined 


possesses net as 


sets 


Assets ee 
Premium Reserve 

All Other Liabilities.... 
Surplus 


. $5,757,249 
1,278,178 
496,066 
3,983,064 

“Supplementing our letter of the 6th 
we now have pleasure in advising you 
that the following cable has been re- 
ceived from the Home Office of The 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Com 
pany: 

“*Tokio office intact and all staff safe. 
The company holds no interest in af- 
fected seeurities and therefore fortunate 
financially. Fire policies contain earth- 
quake exemption clause. Marine losses 
probably Yokohama shore risks involv- 
ed but no information available.’ 

“We ourselves never had the slight- 
est concern regarding the effect of the 
earthquake upon ‘The Tokio Marine and 
Fire from a financial standpoint. We 
were concerned regarding the safety of 
thé officials and staff, and we are sure 
you will rejoice with us in the advices 
received that all are safe.” 


ADD TO SALVAGE FACILITIES 





Secretary Clough of N. Y. Board Says 
Goods Can Be Removed From Burned 
Places To New Quarters 


Secretary Allen G. 
committee on 
of the New York Under- 
writers has notified adjusters interest- 
merchandise in the 
Tower Warehouse 281, 282, 283, 284 
West Street damaged seriously by fire 
on August 26, calling attention to the 
facilities for handling bonded goods. 


th 2 
adjustments 


Clough of 
losses and 
Board of Fire 


ed in losses on 


of the 
bonded 
when 
able. 

“We call your particular attention 
to the fact that when damaged bonded 
goods are removed to another bonded 
warehouse a remission or refund of 
duty is obtainable even if the duty has 
heen paid (as is the fact as to some of 
the goods in the West street ware- 
houses) but if goods are removed from 
a bonded warehouse to a free ware- 
house or in other words out of the 
custody of the Government, the 
Government will refuse to consider 


owners to Woodrow & J.ewis’ 
warehouses, 84-6 Pearl street, 
such action is considered desir 





Sts : dull seasons for the insurance involy 
In this letter he says: any remission or refund of duties. has been hindered.” 
“We have been notified by Woodrow “In this connection the Underwrit- j 
& Lewis that their premises have ers’ Salvage Company intends to aaa = 
been bonded so that goods from the provide bonded space in its store on the rear of 286 and 287 West stra 
bonded warehouses at the above loca- Sullivan street immediately. Consid- needs immediate attention, and y 
tion can be removed on application erable of the property in 283, 284 and suggest that you take prompt action 
E SUsETESTTRLLETETESEEEOEDSSEEDSOOOOEELPOELEEEEBESTDLEFEEDOEESUASESE ROPEEDELESELEESELECLESCESSESUESOCEREDEOEPIAEEEE TU OO pe COTO 
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F ALL the countless perils which endangered 
the whalers of fifty years ago, the greatest was 
ice. In 1871 almost the whole fleet of New Bedford 
and Nantucket whalers was lost in an Arctic ice pack. 


The value of these whaling vessels and their year’s 
catch ran into millions. The loss fell heavily on the 
local Massachusetts and Connecticut marine compa- 
nies. Those that did not fail utterly experienced a 
spasm of conservatism, with the result that the next 
year all eastern whaling policiescontained the clause 
“does not cover loss occasioned by ice,” thus nullify- 
ing the value of insurance by excluding the coverage 
iH which owners most desired. 

At this time the Fireman’s Fund had on its marine 
committee an old sea captain, Cory Willisstun, who 
had passed his early life as a whaler. He knew the 


72 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
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i TRYING OUT WHALE BLUBBER ON THE DECK Of A WHALER OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


HEAD OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 





hazards of whaling from practical experience. On 
his suggestion the company issued a whaling policy 
without the eastern ice clause, but with a clause pro- 
viding that vessels be warranted south of 57° north 
latitude after September 15th. 


This was considered a bold move on the part of an 
individual underwriter and for some time nobody 
followed the lead. For years the Fireman’s Fund car- 
ried a line, at a good rate, on practically every whal- 
ing vessel that entered the Arctic. During the entire 
period there was not a loss of any consequence. 
This is just an incident in the history of the Fireman’s 
Fund marine department, but it gives an inkling of the 
courage and initiative that has contrived to place the 
company in the eminent position it holds today among 
marine underwriters, vessel owners and shippers. 


_| FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


IH ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT EUROPEAN MARINE AGENCY 
| 


a 


BOSTON DEPARTMENT 


Congratulating Fire Commission, 
Glynn on the fact that fire losses ; 
Soston for August were only $53.09) 


Mayor Curley explained one of the y 
sons as follows: 

“The fire department now gets regip 
lar trade reports from the Chamber , 
Commerce. Inspectors go to those g¢ 
tions of the city where are located t 
industries where trade is. slack. } 
keeping close tabs on such establis 
ments the fire losses have been reduce 
and the old method of deliberately ge: 
ting fire to small stocks of £00ds j 
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Negligence At 
Bar of Justice 


LESSON TO PROPERTY OWNERS 


Supreme Court of Canada Renders 
Noteworthy Decision on Neigh- 
boring Liability 


The maxim of the common law, that 
a person has only the right to use his 
own property to the extent that he 
does not thereby injure that of his 
neighbors, says “Fire Control,” pub 
lished by the Department of Insurance, 
Ottawa, Canada, has since the days of 
the Romans been a fundamental prin 
ciple with respect to real as well as 
personal property. Though a man by 
accident set fire to his own property 
and damaged his neighbor’s house, he 
was liable for the injury though the 
cause of the accident may have been 
the act of a child, employee or agent. 
In England, by the statute of Anne 6th 

1707, he was relieved from liability 
for the unauthorized act or negligence 
ot his agent or employee as it was con 
sidered that the loss of his own pro 
erty was a sufficient punishment, Ini 
the time of Blackstone the law was 
amended to relieve a person from lia- 
bility for accidental fire, whether it Was 
the result of his own act or that of his 
servant. Such is the law of Canada. A 
man is only liable where the fire is the 
direct or proximate result of his own 
intentional or negligent act or that of 
his servant, agent or employee. 

The most recent application of this 
law of “Neighboring Liability” occurred 
in an action for damages taken against 
the City of Coquitlam, B. GC. The case 
is interesting and instructive because 
the municipality itself, through its em 
ployees, was held to be the culprit and 
it is noteworthy in that the decision 
was handed down by the highest court 
in Canada. 

Facts of Case 

The facts were «as follows: The 
municipal authorities of Port Coquitlam, 
in preparing rooms for the man serv 
ing as Chief of Police and Fire Chief. 
had employed a local plumber to install 
a stove pipe (the property of the mun 
icipality) to a kitchen stove which was 
the property of the chief. The pipe 
passed through an attic and out of the 
building through a shingle roof. Some 
time before the fire occurred, the stove 
had been removed by the chief and an- 
other one substituted, and one of the 
sections of the pipe was shortened in 
such a manner as added to the risk of 
fire. The fire it was admitted origin 
uted in the fire hall from the stove in 
question and it -was claimed to have 
been by the negligence of the town, its 
servants, or agents and so spreading 
therefrom as to destroy the property 
of each of the parties to the action. 
Particular attention is directed to the 
fact that under a municipal by-law duly 
and properly enacted the pipe should 
have been “enclosed in brick or tile 
walls with a space of at least three 
inches between the enclosing walls and 
the smoke pipe.” It was submitted at 
the trial of the first action that there 
Was non-compliance with this by-law 
and that compliance with it would have 
prevented the escape of fire. 

The case was first tried with a jury 
who rendered a verdict in favor of the 
town. On appeal to the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal this verdict was 
set aside and a new trial ordered. The 
second trial was, held, also tried with 
a jury who rendered a verdict for the 
plaintiffs, the damages to be determin- 
ed by the Registrar of the Court. Leave 
was given by the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal to the town to appeal 
direct to the Supreme Court of Canada 
and the arguments were heard in the 
closing months of 1922. The finding of 
the court, concurred in by five judges 
and dissented from by one judge, was 
that the municipality was liable on the 
ground that it was responsible for the 


(Continued on page 21) 











On Its Merits 


THE MANNER in which our Service is aec- 
cepted is characterized by the faith 


satisfaction of its long standing, large and 


and 


still growing representation. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 
J. Ff. Van Riper, Secretary 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
W. G. Falconer, President 


FE. B. Thistle, Secretary 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himselt be Well Served 


COMPANIES 











New Course Of 
Insurance Institute 


COURSES START NEXT MONTH 
Subjects That Are Covered in Three 
Years of Study; Announced in 


Booklet 


The Insurance Institute of America 
has announced its reading courses and 


examinations for 1923-4. The office of 


the secretary is at 110 William Street, 
New York. 
The junior or first year course covers 
these subjects: 
1. Principles and 
Insurance. 
2. Fire 
Policy. 
+. Building Construction. 
1. Fire Prevention and Fire 
tion: Klementary Principles. 
5. Common Fire Hazards. With In 
troduction to Course on Hazards. 
6. Required Special Fire 
The Woodworking Industries. 


History of Fire 


Insurance Contract: The 


Protec 


Hazard: 
7. Klective Special Fire Hazards. 
S. Correspondence: Klementary. 

The Intermediate or second ‘year 
course has these subjects: ) 

1. Fire Insurance Rating: 
und Klementary Principles. 

2. Fire Insurance Contract: 
Clauses and Forms. 

4. Drafting: Fire Insurance Plans. 

: Fire Protection: Publie and Pri 
vate, 


History 


Policy 


Klectrical Fire Hazards. 
6. Required Special 
The Metal Industries. 

7. Elective Special Fire Hazards. 

S. Correspondence: Advanced. 

These are covered in the Senior or 
third year course: 

1. Fire Insurance Rating: 
ples and Practices. 

2. Fire Loss Settlements. 

%. Agency, Agency Law: 
tion and Management. 

1, Kire Protection: Automatie 


Sprinkler Equipments and Supervisory 
Service, 


Fire Hazards: 


Princi- 


Organiza- 


5. Chemical Fire Hazard. 
6. Required Special Fire 
Textiles and Textile Industries. 
7. Klective Special Fire Hazards. 


8. Legal Requirements: State Sup- 
ervision. 


Hazard: 


W. P. & H. TO INCORPORATE 


Also Pierce-Arrow Exchange of Buffalo; 
Facts About Capital and 
Directors 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, of this city, 
und the Pierce-Arrow Exchange Cor: 
poration, of Buffalo, have filed certifi- 
cates of incorporation at Albany in the 
office of the Secretary of State. Fol- 





lowing are details giving the capital, di- 
rectors and attorneys for the two or- 
ganizations: 

Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Ine., Man- 
battan Borough, New York. 

Object Insurance brokers 
agents. 

Capital—2,500 shares preferred stock 
$100 par value; 5,000 shares common 
stock non par value. Corporation be- 
gins business with $500. 

Directors—I. L. Anderson, 27 William 
Street, New York City; C. W. Gould, 
27 William Street, New York: P. W. 
Loder, 50 John Street, New York City. 

Attorneys for the corporation—Bar- 
ker, Donahue, Anderson & Wylie, 27 
William Street, New York City. 

The Pierce-Arrow Exchange Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Object-——Insurance. 

Capital—$10,000; corporation begins 
business with $500. 

Directors—M. E. Forbes, 822 Rich- 
mond Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.;: L. G. 
Harriman, 292 North Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; R. L. O’Brian, 256 North Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Attorneys 
Fidelity 


and 


Dudley, Stowe & Sawyer, 
Suilding, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Many Speakers For 
Fire Prevention Week 


REGIMENT ARMORY 


Fire Prevention Congress Secures Able 
Fire Insurance Men and Experts 
in Other Lines 


AT 7TIst 





Sincere efforts are being put forth 
to make the coming Fire Prevention 
Congress, to be held in the Seventy-first 
Regiment Armory in this city, October 
© to 13, a huge success, and something 
which will have a lasting and construc- 
tive effect upon the general public. 
Fire Prevention Week each year is 
viewed with greater importance as the 
world beholds the destruction of prop- 
erty by fire going on almost unabated. 

The sub-committee on exposition co 
operation of the fire prevention week 
committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association is announcing an ex- 
cellent program of speakers for the In- 
ternational Fire Prevention Congress. 
Well-known authorities on various 
means of promoting public safety from 
fire hazards will speak, among them 
several fire insurance men, including 
W. FE. Mallalieu, of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; President Frank 
R. Bell, of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents; F. H. Wentworth, 
secretary of the N. F. P. A.; H. O. La- 
count, president of the N. F. P. A.; Dana 
Pierce, vice-president of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories; A. M. Schoen, of the 
S. FE. U. A.: F. R. Morgaridge of the 
National Board; F. J. T. Stewart, of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers; Ralph KE. Richman, T. Alfred 
Fleming, John Kenlon, chief of the New 
York City Fire Department; and severa) 
from the mutual insurance field. 

While many of the topics assigned 
are somewhat technical in form, the 
purpose of the Congress is that of pop- 
ular education. Accordingly, all ad- 
dresses will be expressed in popular 
terms and kept within the range of the 
non-technical hearer; in fact, the ad- 
dresses are to be given widespread 
distribution in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Following is the list of speakers and 
topics: 

“Fire Safety as a Credit Item,” W. W. 
Orr, assistant secretary of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and editor 
of the Credit Monthly. 

“The Relation Between Fire Insur- 
ance and Fire Prevention,” (for United 
States)—-W. E. Mallalieu, general man- 
ager, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; (for Canada)—J. Grove Smith, 
Fire Commissioner, Ottawa. 

“Who Pays the Fire Loss?” F. H. 
Wentworth, secretary and_ treasurer, 
National Fire Protection Association, 
Boston. 

“The Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
Work in Fire Prevention,” an official of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago. 

“The Work of the N. F. P. A.,” H. O. 
Lacount, Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies; president, 
National Fire Protection Association. 

“Preventing Fires Through Good 
Housekeeping,” Geo. F. Lewis, Deputy 
Fire Marshal, Toronto. 

“Safeguarding Electricity,” Dana 
Pierce, vice-president, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Chicago. 

“Heating and Ventilating Without 
Fire Hazards,” P. J. Dougherty, Heating 
and Ventilating Association. 

“Safe Gas Installations,” R. S. Douil, 
Consolidated Gas Company, New York 
City. 

“Use of Fuel Oils, Industrial Plants, 
Marine Purposes, Mercantiles, Offier 
Buildings and Dwellings,” Dr. Van H. 
Manning, Secretary, American Petro- 
leum Institute, New York City. 

“Hazardous Materials,” Dr. C. t. 
Reese, Director, Chemical Dept., E. [. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilminz- 
ton, Delaware. 

“Mysterious Explosions,” David J. 























Official test of America’s first steam fire 
engine in City Hall Park, New York 


“You must throw a stream 
right over that flagstaff--” 


AUL RAPSEY HODGE found the con- 
ditions disheartening, but he accepted 
the order—and built America’s first steam 


fire engine. 


Back in the forties, the fire underwriters 
of New York alarmed at the frequency and 


extent of innumer 
talented inventor, 


‘able fires, summoned the 


Paul Rapsey Hodge, to 


build them an engine “that may be drawn 


by men or horses, 
over the flagstaff 


but must throw a stream 
of the City Hall tower.” 


Although he found the terms confining, 
Hodge accepted the order and produced a 
steam engine that met all the conditions. 


In ’48 the L. & 


IL. & G. started its career 


in the United States and met all the condi- 
tions. 75 years have since rolled by. Over 
this period the L. & L. & G. has recruited an 


army of 
which has 


10,000 
been 


representatives, through 
distributed to satisfied 


policyholders in excess of one hundred and 
ninety millions of dollars. 
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Price, Bureau of Chemistry, Departinent 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


“Protection Against Lightning,” A. M | 


Schoen, Chief Engineer, South Eastery 
Underwriters’ Association, Atlanta, Ga, 

“Criminal Fires,” F. R. Morgaridge. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York City. 

“Fighting Fires with Building Codes,” 
Rudolph Miller, Consulting Engineer, 
formerly Superintendent of Buildings, 
New York City. 

“Fire Stopping in Dwellings,” DD. F 
Holtman, Consulting Engineer, Associa. 
tion of Lumber Manufacturers, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

“The Architect’s Obligation,” (prob. 
ably) W. O. Ludlow, Ludlow & Pe. 
body, New York City. 

“Protection of Documents and Valu. 
able Records from Fire,” H. P. Weaver, 
General Manager, Independence Bu. 
reau, Philadelphia. 

“Fire Protection and Water Supplies,” 
(probably) John R. Freeman, president, 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Providence. 

“Factory Fire Prevention and Pro. 
tection,” (probably) Ie. V. French, vieo- 
president, Arkwright Mutual Insurance 
Co., Boston. 

“The Merchant’s Relation to the Fire 
Waste Problem,” Geo. Elliott, Fire May. 
shal, City Hall, Philadelphia. 

“Are Fire Departments preventinz 
Fires?” John Kenlon, Fire Chief, New 
York City Fire Department. 

“Automatic Fire Control,’ Henry A. 
Fiske, Manager, Inspection and Service 
Department, Grinnell Co., Providence. 

“First Aid Equipment,” Fire Chief 
Howard Stanton, Norwich, Conn. 

“Safeguarding Life from Fire in Pu- 
lic Institutions,” H. Walter Forster, 
vice-president, Independence Bureau, 
Philadelphia. 

“Protecting Forests and Crops from 
Destruction by Fire,” an official of Bu- 
reau of Forestry, Washington, D. C. 

“Calling for Help at Time of Fire,” a 
prominent authority on signals. 

“Keeping Tab on Fire Hazards,” 
F. J. T. Stewart, superintendent, New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York City 

“The Menace of the ‘Black Block’.” 
Geo. W. Booth, chief engineer, National 
Zoard of Fire Underwriters, New York 
City. 

“Educating the Child in Fire Preven- 
tion—Child Life Loss by Fire.” <A rep- 
resentative of the National Safety 
Council. 

“Labor’s Natural Interest in Fire 
Prevention,” (probably) Samuel ¥. 
Gompers, American Federation of 
Labor. 

“Fire Prevention and National Pros- 
perity,” (probably) Julius H. Barnes, 
president, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The Insurance Agent’s Part in Fire 
Prevention,” Frank R. Bell, president, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Charlestown, W. Va. 

“Personal Liability Laws to Curb 
Fire Waste,” Ralph FE. Richman, editor, 
“Kire Protection,” Cincinnati. 

“Boy Scouts as Fire Preventionists,” 
J. HK. West, Chief Scout Executive, Boy 
Scouts of America, New York City. 

“Fire Waste Problem Is Everyone's 
Job,” T. Alfred Fleming, director of con- 
servation, National Board of Fire U»- 
derwriters; chairman, Fire Prevention 
Week Committee, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 





AUTO STEALING REDUCED 


The automobile insurance business in 
St. Louis and Missouri generally is in 
the healthiest condition it has been for 
many years, and it is predicted that the 
companies will make enough profits 
this year to make up any losses expe- 
rienced during the past five years or 
more. Conditions are especially good 
regarding fire and theft and collision 
coverages, while they have shown a 
decided improvement relative to prop- 
erty damage and liability. The strict 
enforcement of the Dyer Interstate Fed- 
eral Act has had a wholesome effect in 
St. Louis, Kansas City and other bor- 
der cities. 
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Nothing is Settled 


In Mandamus Order 
LEHMAN WON’T CHANGE IT 








Says He Granted All That Originally 
Asked For; Now Await Higher 
Court’s Action 





After all the dust has cleared from 
the stir caused by the futile attempt 
of the Importers & Exporters, and its 
allies in the suit against the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, to 
obtain a resettlement of the mandamus 
order the situation appears to be ex- 
actly Where it was when the fight be 
gan. Both parties to the litigation 
have appealed to the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court from Jus- 
tice Lehman’s decision with the idea 
of getting an opinion on the question 
whether the Rating Organization has 
or has not the: power to make and to 
enforce rules regulating commissions, 
prokerages and numbers of agencies. 

The Rating Organization contends 
that it can make such rules for the 
companies signing the membership 
agreement and securing the rating ser- 
vice. It bases its contentions on the 
fact that the law says that the Rating 
Organization may make rules affecting 
rates, and so it argues that commis- 
sions, brokerages and agencies are all 
factors that enter into the promulga- 
tion of rates. This the thirty-odd peti- 
tioners deny, and claim that they 
should be allowed to secure the rating 
service without being forced to agree 
to the rules now in force and obey 
others that may be passed, with liabili- 
ty to punishment under the law in case 
of violation. 

It is the general opinion in fire in- 
surance circles that whatever the out- 
come of the suit before the Appellate 
Division the State Insurance De- 
partment will eventually, through 
court judgments or amendments to 
the state law, have the law extended 
to cover commissions, brokerages, and 
agency limitations. The State Depart- 
ment has for some time been of the 
opinion that it is in the interests of 
the general public that there be speci- 
fic limitations on the percentages of 
fre premiums devoted to payments to 
agents and brokers, and that the com- 
panies should not be allowed to appoint 
an indiscriminate number of agents in 
every community, thus creating ex- 
cessive competition. 

Sections of Lehman’s Opinion 

In denying last week the petition of 
the Importers & Exporters and the 
other petitioners for a resettlement of 
the mandamus order Justice Lehman 
handed down an opinion setting forth 
his reasons. He sets out the condi- 
tions named in the order, one of which 
is that the plaintiff companies shall 
sign a form of agreement to be sub- 
nitted by the rating organization un- 
der which they bind themselves that 
they will maintain and observe “the 
tules and regulations governing com- 
nhissions, and brokerages and number 
of agencies which have been hereto- 
fore established in their several ter- 
ritories by the New York City, the 
Suburban and Buffalo divisions, and 
Which are adopted respectively as the 
rules and regulations of this organiza- 
tion,” ete. In the motion to resettle 
the mandamus the plaintiffs asked that 
the agreement quoted be stricken out. 

The court holds in effect that the 
Importers & Exporters could have in- 
sisted upon receiving the service with- 
out signing any agreement binding it 
to observe the obnoxious rules; that 
the fact that the petitioner prepared 
the original mandamus order and did 
hot object to the insertion of the pro- 
Vision to which objection is now made 
18 not ground for denying the present 
motion of the order as_ originally 
signed did not carry out the intent of 








the court’s decision and = should not 
originally have been granted, and that INCORPORATED 1720 
if the facts warrant a change in the 
order the court should grant it regard- 


less of whether the motion is cne to 
resettle or reopen the argument. 
Justice Lehman says that igi 


the origi- 
= age was oe with the page | LONDON, ENGLAND 
edge that it imposed restrictions be- ‘ 

yond those called for in his opinion, United States Branch EVERARD A STOKES 
but that he in effect directed the in- + . 
clusion of the restrictions because he 83 Maiden Lane, New York United States Manager 
felt that he was granting the petitioner 
all that it asked for in the original 
order to show cause and that he could = —— rai sini airientl a al a i il a i cae 
not grant greater relief than was aske‘l 
for and the order should be changed 
if the court was wrong in that belief. 1871 Fifty-Two Years—Time Tested 1923 


Petitioner Raised No Objectio s 


The opinion quotes from the original % U Go e Ra i Oo PR 
motion for an order to show cause in 


which the petitioner asked that the FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


Rating Organization be required to 


























furnish its service to the petitioner aud An American Company 

pete = an eT ae that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
ugreemeni € proviso that the : 

commission, brokerage and agency lim- service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


itation rules” should not be binding Total Assets $3,806,949 


upon them without their consent. The 


petitioner raised no objection to those $800,000 Capital Policyholders Surplus $1,514,962 


rules as they existed at that time but 








only asked that they should not be 








What fire insurance does not cover 


(No.5) EXPLOSION 


“9 


Here’s another leading “side line.” Frequent explosions through- 
oul the country make it as indispensable as fire insurance to the large 
manufacturer or merchant. 


Explosion Insurance is written under a separate contract and 
protects against: 
(1) Inherent hazards of the business, such as acetylene gas, air 


tanks, gasoline and chemicals, as well as the explosion of 
dust, ete. 


(2) Explosions resulting from acts of violence either inside or 
outside the insured property. 


(3) Loss or damage to your client’s property by concussion or 
otherwise from explosion occurring beyond its limits. 


Explosion insurance is a necessary and advantageous coverage 


simple to e * and easy to sell. Ism’t there a big field for it in your 
communily ? 


Ask the American Eagle “Special” 


A copy of our explosion leaflet, “I-xploding Air Tanks,” will be sent 
to you upon request to our Advertising Department. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY EVANS, 
Chairman of the Board. 


JAMES A. SWINNERTON, 
President. 





“AMERICA FORE’ 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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changed or 


added to without the con 
sent of the petitioners. 
While the mandamus order did not 


provide for an agreement that no 


changes or additions to the by-laws 
and rules should be binding upon the 
petitioners without their consent, it did 


carefully provide that their signature 


o the agreement should not be deemed 
ssent to changes or additions. “In oth 
or words,” says the court, “the order as 
originally made granted to the peti 
tioner the full relief asked for on the 
order to show cause in so far as the 


court has power to grant it.” 

“lf am not now concerned,” says the 
court, “with the fact that appears for 
the first time on the motion for re- 


wit, that some eof the 
companies have never consented to any 
changes in the rules and by-laws, be 
cause if this petitioner has the right to 
represent these companies at all he can 


ettlement, to 


represent them only in so far as they 
are in fact Similarly situated, and can 
not obtain greater rights than it would 


otherwise have because some. of the 
companies are in some respects not 
similarly situated. The order itself pre 


signature 
petition 


possibilities that 
‘ment can bind the 


cludes any 


to the apres 


er to uccept any changes and additions 
im the rules and bylaws hereafter 
made, and it seems to me that the 


petitioner cannot even be subjected to 
the penalties imposed by the statute 
of failure to obey the rules and 
by-laws of the Insurance Rating Or 
ganization if the organization had no 
power to make such rules and by-laws 
under the statute, for the law exacts 
a penalty for infraction of rules and 
by-laws made under authority of the 
State and not for infraction of rules 
and by-laws made only by consent.” 


nh case 


ONE ECLIPSE LOSS 


Home Pays $1,500 in California, But 
Mexican $10,000 Policy Appar- 
ently No Claim 


Home 
issued 


Here's how the came out on 
the two policies it covering ob 
servatory expedition photographs — ol 
the sun's eclipse: 

California. \ claim of 
Indiana University be 
picture could not be 


In Southern 
$1,500 from 
cause satisfactory 
snapped. 

In Mexico. No claim under $10,000 
policy issued to a college in a Pennsyl 
vania town which sent down an elabor 





SPECIALS AS ORATORS 
National Board Calls Upon Many Field 
Men To Address Kiwanis and 
Other Organizations 


Week 


Fire Prevention will find field 
men in a new role. They will act as 
orators, giving talks upon the subject 
hefore many bodies of business men. 
The requests for the talks have been 

“made by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. One of these talks will 


be made by M. S. Reeves, special agent 


of the Liverpool & London & Globe, at 
the Kiwanis Club of North Hudson, 


New Jersey, on October 10. 





LIQUIDATION SYSTEM 
HERE THREATENED 


(Continued from page 1) 
plications for leave to sue in the various 
courts throughout the country and the 
expenses of litigation will be so large 
ly increased over those which would be 
required, if the Superintendent of In- 
surance had been permitted to deter 
inine the liabilities of the company in 
the liquidation proceeding, that the 
United States policyholders will suffer 
materially from such increased ex 
penses. Moreover, the decision, if ap- 
plied in many of the thousands of 
claims filed with the liquidator, would 
virtually take away from the Superin 
tendent of Insurance his power to. fix 
and determine the liabilities of a cor 
poration, and place that function in the 
hands of the courts and juries, which, 
in my opinion, was never intended by 
the legislature.” 

Law Has Been Thoroughly Tested 

“Yes, IT am deeply concerned about 
and jealous of any encroachment upon 
the New York State Liquidation Law, 
Which has given entire satisfaction to 
thousands of creditors and policyhold 
ers of defunct insurance Companies and 
resulted in large savings for them in 
unnumerable liquidation proceedings. 
! recently appeared before the United 
States Supreme Court and presented a 


brief amicus curiae in support of the 
same law in Nebraska, which was up 
held. This decision sustained the con 


stitutionality of the system of liquida 


tion and forms an encouraging back 
ground for taking the appeal which 
Superintendent Stoddard will make 
from the decision of Mr. Justice Tier 
ney. The New York law has’ been 


thoroughly tested in ninety liquidation 
proceedings and has been found to be a 
correct step forward when compared 
with the old expensive and long drawn 


and make a 
distribution of 
him in such re- 
sults, the legislature empowered the 
courts to grant an injunction restrain- 
ing suits against the superintendent and 
companies in liquidation. Such an in- 
junction was granted in the Norske 
Lloyd case and jt is this injunction that 
has been vacated. If it can be vacated 
for W. R. Grace & Company, it can be 
vacated for all other applicants. Thus, 
the system set up by the legislature 
for the economical liquidation of insur- 
ance companies can be destroyed and 
hroken down by decisions of the courts. 
The Superintendent of Insurance is a 
state officer and performs a _ govern- 
mental function in hquidating insurance 
companies. If such an officer of the 
state government is to be placed in the 
position of a common defendant before 
the courts and compelled to defend the 
cuses instead of fixing and determining 
them as the law provides it is clear 
that the object of the ae* cannot be 
uccomplished. 
Says New York Law Has Been Copied 

in Fourteen States 

“If the injunction orders granted by 
the courts restraining actions against 
companies placed in the hands of the 
Superintendent of Insurance for liqui- 
dation, can be vacated at will by any 
court or justice, such orders are of no 
value¢and the statutory system of state 
liquidation set up for the purposes of 
saving expenses will be destroyed, and 
the creditors and policyholders will be 
subjected to litigation in all the state 
and Federal courts of the country with 
an enormous increase in expenses of 
liquidation and long delay in closing the 
proceedings. 

“The results obtained from the New 
York Law have been so satisfac tory and 


liabilities 
economical 
To assist 


termine the 
speedy and 
the assets, 


have become so well-known that four 
feen sister states have adopted the 
same law.” 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATLS BKANCH: 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sta. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















A Siaiilions Was Our 
First Agent 


Thomas E. Inman was the firs 
agent appointed by the foundey 
of the Ohio Farmers Insurany 
Company when they began writ. 
ing business in 1848. He was, 
preacher here in Le Roy. In, 
way, he set a standard to which 


Ohio Farmers agents conforn 
today. 

Seventy-five years ago _ the 
founders determined to establish 


an organization that would do t 
others as they themselves woul 
like to be done by. Consequently, 
they chose Inman. It was not be. 
cause he was a minister, but be. 
cause he was a thoroughly trust. 
worthy gentleman with the spirit 
of the Golden Rule firmly fixed in 
his mind and heart. 

Agents of the Old Man on the 
Fence today are earnestly desire 
to treat the companies they repre. 
sent and the policyholders the 
serve in the sume spirit of 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


i. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
General Agents 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD. President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
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‘INSURANCE COoMPANYor New HAVEN: 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cash Capital $ 500, 000. 00 


Marine, Hail, Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil Commotion 





Tornado, Automobile 
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New Haven, Conn. 
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ew Ad Conference 
Has Sixty Members 


LOUIS NEXT MONTH 


xhibit Committee in Charge of Messrs. 
Randall, Withe, Palmer and Sulli- 
van; Hartford Executive Meeting 
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well under way for the 





Plans are 
ention in St. 


con 
month of the 
Advertising Conference, 


Louis next 
ew Insurance 
n exhibit will be set up to be made of 
rious pieces of advertising produced 
yy the insurance companies represented 
n the nes 


conference. Jecause of 


Bnarked strides in advertising this ex- 


bit Will be of unusual interest. The 
onvention precedes that of the con- 
ention of the Direct Mail Advertising 


Association (October 
ays. The exhibit 


22-23) by two 
committee consists 
{W. L. Randall, Missouri State Life; 
1 L. Sullivan, Home; Stanley F. Withe, 
setna Life; C. A. Palmer, Insurance 
‘ompany of North America. 

This was agreed upon at a 
{ the executive committee of 
curance Advertising Conference held in 
Hartford on September 5 in the offices 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life. Those at- 
tending the meeting were Roosevelt I. 
(lark, America Fore; Edward A. Col- 
ins, National Surety; C. S. Crummett, 
American Mutual Wiability; J. W. 
Longnecker, Hartford; ©. 8S. 8. Miller, 
North British & Mercantile; Fay New 
ton, Phoenix Mutual Life; C. A. Palmer, 
Insurance Company of North America; 
A.W. Spaulding, Hartford A. & I.; Leon 
A. Soper, Phoenix Mutual; BH. Gl. Sulli- 
van, Home; Harry A. Warner, Maryland 
Casualty, and Stanley F. Withe, Aetna 
Life. 

After a luncheon which was given in 
the board of directors room and_ at 
which John M. Holcombe, president of 
Phoenix Mutual Life, acted as host, the 
meeting was called to order in the 
board room by Leon A. Soper, president 
of the conference. Proceedings were 
opened by a welcome from President 
Holcombe in which he announced that 
the Phoenix Mutual Life had presented 
atrophy (probably a silver cup) which 
will be competed for by the advertising 
departments of the various fire, life and 
casualty companies, members of the 
conference. The award will be made 
to the advertising department which, 
during the year has done most for the 
advertising of insurance and for the 
conference. When any one company 
shall have won this distinction for three 
years the cup will become the property 
of that company. The whole-hearted 
interest in the Insurance Advertising 
Conference which the Phoenix has thus 
demonstrated will be an inspiration for 
splendid work, and judging from the 
similar interest of other companies, the 
conference will have enthusiastic back 
ing. 

Following President 
dregs, 
mittee 
cussed, 


meeting 
the In 


Holecombe’s 
the reports of the various com- 
chairmen were read and dis- 

One of the most interesting of 
these was the report of Chauncey S. S. 
Miler, chairman of the membership 
fommittee on the drive for new mem 
hers, His report showed a good in- 
r , at present, there are thirty 
Nine active members and twenty-six as 
sociate members. The active member- 
ship is divided rather evenly between 
the life, fire and casualty companies 
With sixteen life insurance advertising 
Managers, twelve fire, and eleven cas- 
ualty and surety. 


ad- 





CASE ON BUFFALO 


Former President of National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents Thinks 
Executive Session Satisfactory 

Former Pre sident James L. 
the National Association 
Agents, said reg 
vention: 

“I have noted with much interest the 


Case, of 
of Insurance 
arding the Buffalo con- 








cuestion you ask regarding the Buffalo 
Tuesday executive session and T would 
answer that I believe it was of great 
benefit. TI think that those who were 
present and spoke, expressed them- 
selves much more freely than they 
would had they felt that their opinions 


would be reported. I have never at- 
tended a National Association confer- 
ence quite like it and I believe that 


real benefits have already 
plished. I regret exceedingly that we 
did not have more discussions in the 
regular convention sessions. We did 
certainly plan to have them, but it was 
absolutely impossible to carry through 
the prepared program as it was. 

“1 do not believe that any precedent 
should be established in having but one 
session on each of the first two days. 
It certainly demoralizes the convention 


been accom- 


spirit. We were willing this year to 
comply with the very urgent request of 
our hosts that such action should be 
followed, and T am confident that so 
far as the social side of the convention 
was concerned, that such arrangement 
was a great success. However, when 


men spend so much money as they do 
and come such long distances to attend 


the convention, I think it is the duty of 
the administration to arrange for at 
least five, if not six, general sessions. 
It might be advisable, however, to hold 
but one session on either of the last 
two days, but we certainly should al- 
ways have two sessions on the first 
day.” 


TO HAVE INSURANCE NUMBER 


“The Credit Monthly,” published by 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
will devote the October number entire- 


ly to insurance, 


Armstrong Vice-Pres. 
Of National Liberty 


PROMOTION WELL 


MERITED 

Long Experience in All Branches 

Fire Insurance; Formerly With 
National Union 


of 


Armstrong was made vice- 
the National Liberty on 
by the Board of Directors. 
He came to the National Liberty in Peb- 
ruary, 1922, prior to which he had been 
with the National Union of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for twenty-one years. 

Mr. Armstrong’s experience, gained 
from an intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions on the ground, embraces all 
branches of the fire insurance business. 
He is a capable and conservative under- 
writer and enjoys wide acquaintance 
from coast to coast. Mr. Armstrong is 
a strong factor in the present progres- 
sive management of the National Lib- 
erty. He is an indefatigable worker, 
loyal to the company and to the organi- 
zation. His promotion is fully merited 
and is in recognition of high grade con- 


William G. 
president of 
September 5, 


structive work performed for the Na- 
tional Liberty. 
CANADIAN DECISION 
(Continued from page 17) 
setting of the stove in the first place 


by its servant whose duty it was to take 
notice of anything calculated to make 
the use of it a source of danger. It 
was further held, 
cence of its own by-law and of the fact 
that the fire would not have occurred 
if the by-law had been complied with, 
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Western Department 
ware H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
e Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
10 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 
WM. H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


in view of the exist- 





that the town was prima facie liable 
for not having taken reasonable means 
to prevent harm to the neighbors by 
the escape of the fire. 

The written judgment of Mr. Justice 
Duff traces from earliest times the re- 
sponsibility of the occupier of a build- 
ing or other premises for damages 
caused by a fire lighted there and 
escaping, in the course of which he 
brings out the amending statute of 14 
Geo. C. 27, s. 86 by which it was pro- 
vided: “No action, suit or process 
whatever, shall be had, maintained or 
prosecuted against any person in whose 
house, chamber, stable, barn or other 
building, or on whose estate any fire 
shall accidentally begin.” 

Ancient Law Justified 

While, Justice Duff states, there are 
points still unsettled as to the effect of 
this statute, on principle, since it cre- 
ates an exception to the general rule, 
the onus ought to be upon the defend- 
ant to show that the fire did accident- 
velly begin. He, however, did not think it 
necessary to pass upon the point for 
purpose of the appeal, but adds “the 
effect of the statute is to impose upon 
the occupier of the premises, the duty 
to take all reasonable precautions to 
prevent the fire getting beyond his own 
premises and doing injury to others.” 
It may be added that he found an ob- 
ligation to compensate a person suffer- 
ing damage as the result of the escape 
of a fire intentionally lighted by their 
servant in the stove. Following is an 
extract from the court’s opinion: 


“On the assumption that the rele 
vant fire is the fire that started in 
the attic, the question was this, was 
this fire ignited by matter escaping 


from the stove through the negligence 
of the municipality, that is to say, 
through the negligence of somebody for 
whom the municipality is responsible? 
Now the fire was put in the stove by or 
by permission of the servant of the 
municipality who was occupying the 
premises for the municipality who was 
aware of the ex hypothesi negligent 
setting up of the pipes which had taken 
place some time before. As between 
the municipality and the caretaker, the 
caretaker was no doubt guilty of a 
grave (dereliction of duty on this hy- 
pothesis in lighting a fire in cireum- 
stances which exposed the building to 
the risk of being burned, but he was 
nevertheless about the municipality’s 
business and for the negligent conduct 
of that business it is responsible.” 

The town of Port Coquitlam will have 
Claims to settle under this decision va- 
riously estimated at from $40,000 to 
£75,000. 


HIGH BURNING RATIOS 
This week’s bulletin of the commit 
fee on losses and adjustments of the 
New York Board, covering the classes 


of risks in which fire losses occurred 
during the week ended September 9, 


shows a continuation of the high burn 
ing ratio in restaurants and. retail 
stores. Forty-two losses came before 
the committee and of these five were 
restaurants, sixteen retail stores and 
twelve in various classes of manufactur 
ing risks. 
DONALDSON “ACTIVE 

T. B. Donaldson, former commissioner 
of Pennsylvania, took an active part in 
insurance meetings in Philadelphia this 
week. He is president of the Federa 
tion. S. H. Pool, of Philadelphia, has 
been made a councillor of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Donaldson said in part: 

“The future will see the insurance 
business raised to a high plane. A 
great deal of educational work is to be 
done.” 

HANSEN RESIGNATION 

(. M. Hansen has resigned as vice 
president of the American Re-Insurance 
(‘o., of Philadelphia. No successor to 
him will be appointed. 

The W esters Union has invited the 
Canadian Fire Underwriters’ Assoctia- 
tion to accept its hospitality during Its 
annual meeting next week in Montreal. 
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Mediterranean Conditions 
Discussed by A. F. I. A. 
Manager at Constantinople 


An _ intensely 
is Ugo FE. Guerrini, Mediterranean 
manager of the American Foreign In- 
surance Association, now on a visit to 


interesting personality 


A. F. I. A. headquarters, 80 Maiden 
Lane. All countries which border on 
the Mediterranean constitute his field 


of activity. 

All insurance policies now being used 
in these lands are written in the langu- 
age native to them with the exceptions 
of Turkey and Egypt. There the popu- 
lace is so polyglot that for the sake 
of convenience, the two tongues, Eng- 
lish and French, have been determined 
upon for the general transaction of 
business. In Alexandria and most es- 
pecially in Constantinople, the principal 
ports and natural outlets for Egypt and 
Turkey, respectively, there is a veri 
table repetition of that Bible-recounted 
event at the Tower of Babel. In each, 
seven or eight languages oddly mix and 
mingle in the general hum of voices 
along the street, different ones majoring 
in different sections of the city. As a 
result, a good agent or insurance repre- 
sentative must and usually does speak 
five or six of the predominating dia 
lects and is fairly well acquainted with 
the mongrel colloquialism current there- 
with. 

Agents Picked From All Nationalities 
In the choice of agents in these fields 
and this holds true in other countries 

and cities under his management—Mr. 
Guerrini has found it advantageous to 
the full development of business to pick 
from the different nationalities which 
combine to make up the principal part 


of the population. I[t is characteristic 
of human kind to patronize those of 
their own race, color and creed even 


though the goods they have to offer may 
he inferior even to that of others. 
When they are supplied with the best 
obtainable and at rates which compare 
most favorably with those generally 
asked, then, Mr. Guerrini says, you 
have an unbeatable combination. This 
is the ideal toward which he is work 
ing in building up the business of the 
A. F. I. A. in the territory under his 
direction. 

It must be admitted, he went 
say, that the English are by 
best so-called “foreign” agents obtain- 
able in these countries. That this 
should be so is entirely natural, how- 
ever, and to be expected, according to 


on to 
far the 


Mr. Guerrini. The English have been 
trained in these fields for years. They 
have a background of experience and 


knowledge transmitted to them by their 
predecessors whose operations there 
extend back into the past more than a 
half century. They know the business 
and the peoples with whom they have 
to deal thoroughly and these 


are, as 
anywhere else in the world, almost in- 
dispensable business building aids. 
And all these things the American in 
that field yet has to acquire. Undoubt 
edly, in time, with a new and better 
grade of Americans going over an 


nually, this condition will no longer ob 
tain or it may be reversed as in many 
another place. For the present, how- 
ever, the Englishmen hold the lead. 

Constantinople—Gateway to the 

Near East 

The old city of Constantinople 
key in Europe—long 
of unusual interest. 
are to be found all manner of man: 
there it is that the East and West 
meet, so to speak; there it is that many 
a problem of international import has 
been discussed and settled to the ad- 
vantage of one nation or another, of 
the Occident or the Orient. The ques 


Tur 
has been a_ point 
Within its confines 


tion of whether or not Constantinople 
will retain this unique position in the 
future now seems” problematical, ac 
cording to Mr. Guerrini. There has 


been much talk of late, he Says, of mov- 


ing the capital to the little inland city 
of Angora. All of which does not listen 
so well to the ears of foreign ambassa- 
dors to Turkey. Constantinople with- 
out the capital and its embassies and 


its attending pomp and glory is un- 
thinkable almost to those who have 
known it for years. Whether the cap- 
ital is moved or not, however, Con- 
stantinople is destined to remain for- 
ever the natural inlet and outlet for 
trade with the Near East and as such 


the center of commercial, if not polit- 
ical, activities. Not only will she 
handle all the traffic which has been 
hers for centuries, but, in the future, 
now that Smyrna is no more, she will 
tuke over the business which formerly 


was handled through that port—the 
rugs, raisins, figs, tobacco and opium 
of Asia Minor proper. And where the 


public marts are most active, there will 
be found the natural home of insurance 
and insurance representatives. 

The Turkish people themselves are a 
most interesting race, says Mr. Guer- 
rini. ‘The Orthodox Turk, he maintains, 
is far more devoted to his religion than 
the majority of Christians. His is not 
a one-day but a seven-day religion and 
he holds to his observances with an al- 
most fanatic steadfastness. Especially 
is this true, he says, of inland Turkey, 
where, walled in from the rest of the 
world, the traditions of centuries have 
been passed on and are still as relig- 
iously observed by the present genera- 
tion as those long since dead and for- 
gotten. For instance, the Turk’s Koran 
forbids him from engaging in any 
speculative game whatsoever, If one 
borrows money from the old-time Turk, 


he will accept only the amount bor- 
rowed. There is no such thing as inter- 
est and professional money-lending or 


banking among the Turks except that 
carried on by Greeks, Armenians and 
so-called foreigners. 

As a result of this law, too, the old 
time Turk did not engage in the busi- 
ness of insurance nor did he take out 
insurance. Instead, above the lintel of 
his door, he hung a sign, “Allah is pro- 
tecting this.” He would consider it a 
sacrilege and a breach of his religious 
faith if he were to do more. Gradually, 
though, Dame Experience and insurance 
company representatives, working hand 
in hand, are weaning them away from 
this age-old custom. 


Smyrna Apparently Wiped From Face 
of Earth Forever , 

In speaking of the late disaster at 
Smyrna, Mr. Guerrini said that there is 
little likelihood of the city ever being 
rebuilt. Neither spirit, capital nor 
population is there, nor will return in 
all probability. It is a city of ashes 
and ruing from which nothing of sub- 
stantial importance will ever again 
arise. Ninety per cent of the town was 
owned by Greeks and Armenians and 
it does not seem that they will ever 
return. 

The total insured loss there cannot 
be estimated, but is reckoned to run 
into several million pounds sterling and 
would have been considerably more had 
it not been anticipated and a large part 
of the movable property taken away 
before the fires swept the city. Appar- 
ently, the fires were set off simultan- 
eously at a number of different points 
and this fact combined with the high 
winds and general riotous conditions 
rendered all attempts to put out the 
flames futile. More than 15,000 build- 
ings were razed to the ground, stalwart 
walls of solid stone and brick two and 
one-half feet thick crumbling and_ go- 
ing down before the furious onslaught 
of the flames. Fortunately the A. F. 
I. A. had but two agents and a mere 
handful of business in the city. 
Egypt—The King of Cotton Producers 

Egypt, according to Mr. Guerrini, is 
one of the greatest exporting countries 
in the world and therefore a rich field 
for insurance. The profit on cotton 
alone last year totalled more than 40,- 


000,000 pounds sterling. Among the 
other principal exports are onions, po- 
tatoes and phosphates. Nowhere else 


on earth, even in India, says Mr. Guer- 
rini, has he seen so superb a system of 
irrigation as has been developed in the 
land of the Nile nor such facilities for 
handling its raw products, particularly 


cotton. The difference between the 
cotton gins of the United States and 


those of Egypt is so striking that every 
one who visits there remarks it. In 
this country, as a rule, cotton gins ordin- 
urily are litthe more than frame shacks 
with a steam boiler and a number of 
stands all communicating one with the 
other. There they usually are mag- 
nificent buildings of solid stone and con- 
crete, almost cathedral-like in the lines 
of their construction. Furthermore 
each gin stand, as they are called, is 
separated from the others. That the 
difference is appreciated by underwrit- 
ers is apparent from the difference in 
the rates at which this business is 
written. In the United States the rate 


is approximately 8% while over there 
gin mills are written at from $.50 to 
$.75 a hundred. 


An interesting development in Egypt 
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of the recent past is the intensity wit, 
which English interests have started th 
cultivation of cotton in the Valley of th 
Blue Nile, centering around the city oj 
Kartoum. The motivating power be 
hind this movement, it is understood, js 
the idea that England’s supply of cot 
ton would be entirely cut off if the 
native Egyptians should ever revolt, 
American Cigarettes—The Best and 





Cheapest 
Cigarette smokers in the United 
States—and they are legion—will he 


interested in what Mr. Guerrini had ty 
say about tobacco in speaking of Greece 
and the Macedonian countries. While 
olive oil and raisins likewise figure 
prominently in the exports from these 
regions, tobacco is by far the most in. 
portant of the triumvirate. Americay 
concerns virtually have a monopoly op 
all the tobacco raised in these countries 
which is not at all surprising when the 
fact is known that they annually send 
approximately $25,000,000 a year for the 
maintenance of their interests there 
All the American tobacco companies 
have large organizations there with 
hundreds of warehouses and thousands 
upon thousands of employes. 

The sorting of tobacco leaves in this 
territory is manipulated by hand, leaf 
by leaf—a laborious but in the end an 
altogether satisfactory method. — And 
one man, no matter how expert he may 
be, rarely handles more than_ three 
pounds of tobacco a day. Through this 
means, however, the Americans are able 
to and do get and keep the very best 
grades of leaf for themselves. — The 
lower grades, as a rule, they sell to 
other countries. The best they send to 
this country where they are _ blended 
with the best of Virginian tobacco, 
The combination produces the famous 
blends for which America has become 
famous. The Fatima, Camel and Ches. 
terfield are the best brands of cigarettes 








in the world—and the cheapest, com. 
paratively speaking 
Guerrini. He says that the so-called 
Egyptian cigarettes, which have won a 
somewhat considerable vogue in_ this 
country through advertising, are made 
of a much lower grade of tobacco than 
the average American cigarette. 
Married Into The Insurance Business 
The searchlight of inquiry being 
turned upon Mr. Guerrini’s private life 
and career revealed that he is a true 
son of the Caesar of old. Born in 
Rome, Italy, in 1886, the son of Peter 
Guerrini, he came to the United States 
in 1908 and married into one of the 
prominent families of Florida and into 
the insurance business at one and the 
same time. The interval between these 
two dates is of unique and unusual in- 
terest. As with the historical Caesar, 
it was a case of “veni, vidi, vici” though 
Mr. Guerrini’s travels to accomplish his 
ends extended over a much larger bit 
of the earth’s surface than did Caesar's. 
It appears that shortly after graduating 
from the University of Uribino in law, 
though he personally had wanted to 
study medicine, Mr. Guerrini was _ in- 
troduced to Miss Floride Groover,—his 
future wife as he immediately deter 
mined—in Florence. Miss Groover, the 
daughter of KE. A. Groover, general agent 
for the Commercial Union, the Caledon: 
ian, the North British & Mercantile, the 
City of New York and the Westchester 
at Jacksonville, Fla., was at that time 
in the midst of a tour of Europe. No 
sooner, then, had Miss Groover decided 
to leave Florence and continue on her 
schedule to the principal points of in 
terest in Europe than young Guerrini 
suddenly remembered that he too had 
vil his life wanted to visit that partic: 


ular spot. And so it was for a year 
all over the continent. Wherever she 
led, he impetuously followed. But 


then it came time for her to return to 
America. This last gave him pause 
somewhat—but not for long. Against 
the wishes of his parents, young Guer- 
rini soon was in Jacksonville, engaged, 
married and in the insurance business. 

After seven years work in his father: 
in-law’s general agency during which 
he became thoroughly schooled in the 
“ins and outs” of the insurance busi- 
ness, Mr. Guerrini was offered and ac- 
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cepted the position of special agency 
for the Westchester in Georgia, Ala- 
pama and Mississippi. In 1919 he was 
called to Philadelphia to become assist- 
ant manager of the Delaware Under- 


writers. Then in 1920, the American 
Foreign Insurance Association began 


casting about for a suitable representa- 
tive to send to the Mediterranean to 
puild up their business there and Mr. 
(juerrini was found the one and only 
man in America for the job. And he 
was—his whole career apparently had 
peen but a preparation for the task now 
thoroughly well in hand. It is also in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Guerrini was 
the man sent to India last summer to 
fill in the breach immediately follow- 
ing the sudden sickness and return to 
this country of Gilbert Weldon and the 
appointment three months later of E. lL. 
Kelley, who now is likewise in this 
country on a visit to the A. F. I. A. head- 
quarters after three and one-half years 
in the East. He says that if you ever 
long for a “hot time,” try crossing the 
Red Sea in August. 


RATES MUST BE FILED 
Companies That Have Not Complied 


With Law Are Warned by Super- 
intendent Stoddard 


Non-filing companies that are among 
those which have been mixed up in the 
litigation with the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization, have 
been informed by Superintendent Stod- 
dard that they must comply with the 
requirements 141 \of the 
state law and file their rates with the 
Insurance Department not later than 
next Tuesday, September 18. The let- 
ter which the department 
sent out to companies follows: 

“Under date of June 19, 1922, I ad- 
dressed a letter to your company re- 
quiring it to file in this office, not later 
than October 1, 192%, all rate manuals, 
schedules, rating plans and any other 
information used in connection with 
the rates applied or charged by your 
company in New York State, together 
with all rules governing the application 
or charging of such rates, such filing 
being required pursuant to the provis- 
ions of Section 141 of the Insurance 
Law. 

“With respect to fire insurance rates, 
repeated extensions have been granted 
by me from time to time for the filing 
of the date above indicated, the jast 
extension requiring your company to 
make such filings expiring January 1, 
1923. Your company has not yet com- 
plied with this demand and if satisfac- 
tory evidence of compliance with the 
above demand is not received by Sep- 
fember 18, 1923, appropriate action for 
the enforcement of the law will forth- 
With be taken by me.” 
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Application For Rainfall Insurance 














Herewith is the application for rainfall insurance cover which is used by 
agents of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company: 

It is understood that the signing of this application does not obligate the 
applicant to accept, nor the company to issue, a policy. 

No policy wili be issued unless, definite order is in hands of company at least 
five days in advance of date policy is to be effective and the premium paid or 
guaranteed to the company or duly authorized representative. 

TING OR SHUEOURe ci once ceo ceed ececccecaceve cctatecrereceteueeecesecackese 
ZS. EIS GE UGE CF CURR ia oo onc Cac Circ ececws hekHiteeteeeerecy cesta sede 
3. If for mercantile business, what special features are to be covered 


4. Location of same: Town.......5.«: © (GOGRUG 6 <<<. cee ties PRUNING ice: 6. Se wees 
5. If indoor event or business give street and number...........ccceecccccees 
G. Date Grdatet GF GVGRe Ur DG NOEs cs ose h ever eigde hceechelccuvecneveuuess 
7. FRGUES OGCi- 10 DUDS. 6c ccccccdwaccsedesans WON ccc oukc cue hee ee we wewuue m. 
8. BExepenses’of event, $:..........6.% ; Anticipated, gross income $........... 

Note:—If insurance desired for more than one day, give detailed information 
on reverse side. 


come for three previous years. 
First Day Second Day 


Third Day 
Exps. Inc. 


Fourth Day 


Exp. Inc. Exps. Inc. Exps. Inc. 
ED. cit Senncuwes Weweweas : ERE Eee . ear » Peete Disicess . ere 
PE eee Gia ene : ea ee ee b Ce . ere : Frere } ee 
eee Weenies : ae gee Lee L eee \ heer? See : Ere . Sere 
Was income last year affected by rainfall?.............. If so, give days affected 
COTE CROC RUMEN cscs oon. asta Gad hs ah teh Oe dE ae Cie etal Re ok a ER AE Ade A a aa a ae es 
11. Amount of insurance desired, $...................- 
Other insurance? Give amount $............ COT ocak watces Sxideeeencn 
12. Form of policy desired. No............ ; Income desired covered........... 
Note. If insurance is desired for specific sources of income, designate sources 
of income desired covered: otherwise, it will be understood that gross in- 
come from all sources will be covered. 
13. Period of time to be insured against rainfall each day, ....... 0 m. 
(Four, six. eight or twelve horr periods are ordinarily used.) 
14. Amount of rainfall or precipitation to be insured against during such period 


Re CHO! a ai weak neces inch (one-tenth or twotenths), 


unless Abandonment 
Form of policy withont measvre of rainfall desired. 


15. If Abandonment Form with measure of rainfall desired, give amount of rain- 
fall to be insured against............ inch. 

Note._-Abandonment Forms are adapted only to events subject to abandonment. 

16. What is the insured’s proportionate share in the income of the event to be 


insured? 
17. Give seating capacity of field or stands where event is held 


18. Js anyone else excent anvlicant interested in insurance?..............00000. 
Hf 86 give ame and Natuie OF WIOTORE. ..5. on 66 ocd ck dk cckcccanccccecesoccunes 
19. Name of agent, if submitted for account of The Franklin agent.............. 
20. Name of broker, if submitted for account of broker....................005- 
ZU. eM OMe WEDGE GON UON 6 o.oo wicca 55 0b Owe Kin elm oa be we OR a ede maweeeeueeee’ 
22. Location of rain gauge (give specific location) ...........ccccccccccvccccees 
RIE EN OT ST eT ET ee gare Applicant. 

RO ak nS ctor atind ieee parr 1: Se 


yO Re OEP te eer err Ee ee 


Important:—When more than one day is to be insured, fill in schedule on 
reverse side of sheet. 


The following 


Philadelphia agency L.& L. & G. GIVES $5,000 
appointments were made last week: J. The United States branch of the 
B. Canning for the Netherlands Fire Liverpool and London and Globe do- 


and Life; and Abe Schlesinger for the 


nated $5,000 to the American Red Cross 
Fire Association. 


for relief of the Japanese Earthquake 
sufferers. The home office of the com- 
pany in Liverpool will make. its own 
The National Ben Franklin has been contribution through the English Chap- 
admitted to Virginia. W. G. Puller, ter of the Red Cross. 

Jr., Richmond, will be State agent. _- 





The Roosevelt Agency, Inc., of Queens 
County, New York, has been incorpor- 
ated by Jamaica men. 


Panl EF. G. Buehholv. long 
Fidelity-Phenix, is dead. 


with the 


Chilean Insurance 
Is Well Developed 


ENGLISH LEAD FOREIGNERS 
Many Other Outside Companies There; 
Steady Increase in Amount of 


Insurance Carried 


There is probably no form of business 
Chile better developed than insur- 
ance, Says a report to the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Embry, Santiago. For- 
eign companies, including British, Ger- 
man, and American, share in this grow- 


in 


ing business and are doing much to- 
ward putting insurance on the same 
sound basis as it enjoys in England 


and the United States. 
Practically all of the insurance com- 


panies in Chile have headquarters 
either in Valparaiso or Santiago, the 


former city having 88 and the latter 34 
ot the 187 companies which were fiscal- 
ized in 1921. By far the largest num- 
ber of these companies (95 in all) were 
Chilean, while of the others, 25 were 
English; eight were German, and four 
were American, while Argentina, Can- 
ada, Brazil, and Norway were each 
represented by one company. 

Figures indicating the amount of pre- 
miums collected for 1922 are not avail- 
able, but during 1921 the total amount 
paid in premiums was 84,039,296 pesos, 
with fire insurance leading in import- 
ance, followed by life, marine, work- 
men’s compensation, automobiles and 
vehicles, accidents to animals, acci- 
dents to persons, miscellaneous risks, 
and earthquake insurance. The amount 
of insurance of all kinds carried in 
Chile has been steadily increasing dur- 
ing the last ten years. This is espe- 
cially true of fire insurance. 

A substantial increase in the amount 
of insurance handled by English com- 
panies in 1919 over the previous year 
was followed in 1920 by a marked de- 
crease, undoubtedly caused by 
business conditions. American compa- 
nies, while occupying a much less im- 
portant position, managed to show an 
increase in business from 1918 to 1920 
und during this period the number of 
American insurance companies was in- 
creased from two to four. German 
companies during the same _ period 
showed an approximate increase of 33% 
in the amount of insurance handled, al- 
though no new companies were or- 
ganized. 


poor 


BACK FROM TRIPS ABROAD 

Among those who have just returned 
from European trips are: F. Highlands 
Burns, president of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty; J. B. Levinson, president of the 
Fireman’s Fund; Richard M. Bissell, 
president of the Hartford Fire, and 
W. G. Wilson, of Cleveland, manager of 
the Aetna Life, Cleveland. 
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Total Loss If It 
Rains in Orange Today 


HOME-HARTFORD TENNIS GAME 





Neither Company Can Decide Which 
Shall Write Policy; But All Going 
to Big Fight 


The entente cordiale, diplomatic re 
lationship, spirit of confraternity, order 
of camaraderie and all that sort of 
thing which prevails between the per 
sonnel of the Hartford and the Home 
is to be given another boost this after- 


noon and evening when representa- 
tives of those insurance companies 
meet on the tennis courts of East 


Orange, N. J., to participate in a tour- 
nament This match is another evi 
dence of that imperial good fellowship 
between those titan companies which 
Tom Weddell, the great reportorial 
savant of Chicago, noted sometime back 
when he printed that the Hartford had 
turned over to the Home in the West 
ull of its data, experience and litera- 
ture for a new coverage in which the 
Home was about to embark. It was 
all news to the head officers of the 
Home at New York, but they were 
mighty pleased with the spirit back of 
Tom's story, and accepted the Hart- 
ford’s will for the deed. 


The. Home and Hartford have often 
met in the crossing of underwriting 
wits but never before in the crossing 


of the net. Both have excellent tennis 
teams of seven men each. 

Going To Fight At Polo Grounds 

After luncheon in the new dining 
rooin of the Home at William and John 
Streets, at which the viands will be 
ovster cocktails, the teams will go to 
East Orange; then to the Newark 
Athletic Club for dinner; following 
which the Polo Grounds will be visited 
long enough to see the Firpo-Dempsey 


fistic punch exchange. (This is one ex- 
change over which Superintendent 
Stoddard has no jurisdiction.) It is re- 
ported that Dempsey’s assets are climb- 
ing up close to those of some of the 
large insurance companies and both 
teams want to look him over, probably 
as scouts with an ultimate desire of ob- 
taining control of his capital stock and 


adding him to their assets. 
All is harmony between the tennis 


teams so far except the failure to agre» 
as to which company shall write the 
rain insurance policy. The Home’s con 
tingent, especially Walter F. Beyer, in- 
sists that the Home shall provide the 
coverage inasmuch as Arnold Grasse, 
the Home’s Pluvius manager, is a mem- 
ber of its team, but the Hartford says 
it has two representatives of the pub- 
lication and editorial department in its 
line-up, Messrs. A. W. Spaulding and 
Louis De Ronge, and, therefore, could 
give the event more publicity. In 
answering this contention the Home’s 
outfit points to the rain policies that 
company issued covering the eclipse 
and asks if the WHartford’s publicity 
artists could command as much daily 
paper publicity as it received for that 


stunt, viz: stories over the United 
Press wire; and big spreads in tho 
“Times” and “Herald” of New York. 


As The Eastern Underwriter went to 
press the question had not heen decid- 
ed and it may be that the tennis 
matches will not be covered againsi 
the whims of the elements. In other 
words, two noble institutions not prac- 
ticing what they preach. 

NEW TESTING DEVICE 
Used in Study of Air Currents in Mines 
and Tunnels Where Fire Is 
Not Permitted 








In studies of mine and tunnel ven- 
tilation conducted by engineers of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the In- 
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terior, various smokes are used to de- 
termine the flow of air, the direction of 
the currents, and the rate of mixing. A 
specially-devised instrument for gener- 
ating streams of sulpur trioxide smoke 
has been found convenient for such pur- 
poses; it is also especially useful in 
some places where fire for generating 
smokes is not permissible. 

The apparatus consists simply of a 
glass tube containing fuming sulphuric 
acid on granular pumice stone, attach- 
ed to a rubber syringe bulb. When a 
squeeze of the bulb blows air through 
the tube, a stream of dense white smoke 
evolves, which follows and makes visi- 
ble the movement of the air currents. A 
description of this instrument is given 
in Serial 2505, by S. H. Katz, associate 
physical organic chemist, and J. J. 
Hloomfield, junior chemist, which may 
be obtained from the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D;. C. 


LIQUID OXYGEN EXPLOSIVES 








Latest Device Explained in Bulletin of 
Bureau of Mines Shows Compo- 
sition of Explosives 

A liquid-oxygen explosive as made to- 
day consists of a permeable organic 
container, filled with the absorbent ma- 
terial, which is soaked in liquid oxygen 
immediately before use, state C. A. 
Taylor and W. H. Rinkenbach, assistant 
explosives chemists of the Department 








of the Interior, in Bulletin 219, recent. 
ly issued by the Bureau of Mines. This 
cartridge is inserted in the borehole 
and exploded either by an electric de. 
tonator or special safety fuse and cap, 

An inactive absorbing material, such 
as kieselguhr or aluminum oxide, is 
sometimes added. The proportions of 
the various ingredients of the cartridge 
should be such that they will absorb 
sufficient or more than sufficient liquid 
oxygen to completely oxidize the com- 
bustible matter present. Kieselguhr is 
unaffected, but is supposed to assist in 
the propagation of the explosion wave, 

The cartridge is usually a tube of 
paper toweling, which serves as an in- 
sulator and as a combustible. A_ per. 
meable envelope of a material such ag 
cheese cloth is so constructed that. it 
will fit into the insulator. This envel- 
ope holds the absorbent and combusti- 
ble materials and also serves as a com- 
hbustible. The material within the en- 
velope may be classified as (1) absorp- 
tive and (2) combustible. 

The absorbents that do not take part 
in the chemical action are usually kies- 
elguhr (diatomaceous earth) and alum- 
inum oxide, although the latter has not 
been used much. The combustibles 
sometimes serve also as absorbents, as 
was originally intended. Wood pulp, 





cotton, lampblack, coal dust, wood char- 
coal, and cork charcoal serve a double 
purpose, whereas crude oil, paraffin, 
other liquid hydrocarbons, and naph- 
thalene are combustibles only. 
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How Organization 
Helps Local Agents 


fF. B. AYER RECOUNTS BENEFITS 


Local Boards, State Associations and 
National Association Are of 
Material Aid 





Fred B. Ayer, prominent local agent 
of Cleveland, and president there of the 
Fred. P. Thomas Company, explained 
in detail to the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Buffalo recently, 
how the various parts of the national 
association, including local boards and 
state associations, help the local agent. 
Mr. Ayer’s talk in full follows: 

Any agent who is showing his intelli- 
gence by being present at this or any 
jnsurance convention does not need to 
be told how organization helps him. 
He knows. The agent who does not 
have interest enough in his profession 
to attend and take part in the conven- 
tions Will probably never take the time 
und trouble to learn even though the 
advantages or organization be expertly 
diagrammed for him. 

Civilization has come to us through 
slow but steady progress over the ages. 
Perhaps knowledge of the help afforded 
by our organizations may be dissemi- 
nated by the same process, until some 
day in the distant future all agents will 
appreciate the results and do their full 
share. 

Taking courage from this line of rea- 
soning, I will endeavor to point out 
specific aids that are always at hand 
for the members who support our or- 
ganizations, even though all of you 
know aS much or more than I do about 
them. As a general proposition, our 
three-fold organization—Local Boards, 
State Associations and National Asso- 
ciation, affords—first, defense of our 
property rights against encroachment 
either from legislation or unprincipled 
companies or agents; second, education 
of both our membership and the public. 

Local Board 

By pursuing the natural order, the 
local board first presents itself for justi- 
fication, and offers the following induce- 
ments to its members: 

Control of Solicitors—Qualification and 
Compensation 

In towns and cities large enough to 
employ solicitors, the local board fixes 
rules governing the qualifications and 
terms of employment, thus making it 
possible to employ solicitors without 
improper competition between our mem- 
bers. It is my belief that rules should 
be adopted by every local _ board, 
whether the employment of solicitors 
has become customary or not, because 
itis far easier to adopt regulations be- 
fore lax conditions exist than it is to 
combat evils after they are once well 
rooted. 

Non-Resident Brokers 


An efficiently managed local board 
determines the conditions under which 
business controlled by non-resident 
brokers is written within its jurisdic- 
tion. It prevents the non-resident 
broker from practicing unethical meth- 
ods by which he has frequently robbed 
the local agent of his commission and 
80 written the insurance that it has 
been a disadvantage to the carrying 
companies. 

Agency Limitation 

It is within the province of the local 
board to control its members in the 
matter of company representation and 
experience clearly indicates that this 
question can far better be solved locally 
because conditions in various towns dif- 
fer so greatly that uniform rules of 
Tepresentation cannot apply satisfac- 
torily everywhere. 

Bank Agencies 

Bank agencies grow and thrive wher- 
ever no restrictions are placed upon 
them by local board rules. To a very 
great extent, by properly drawn regula- 
tions, the local board curbs the im- 


proper activities of bank agencies and 
protects the policy holder from being 
compelled to place his insurance con- 
trary to his wishes under the force of 
financial compulsion. 


Term of Credit to Customers 


In many instances, by agreement of 
the local board, the unlimited extension 
of credit has been entirely curbed. It 
is unfortunate that every local board 
has not seen its way clear to adopt 
definite terms of credit and to proceed 





FRED B. AYER 


with the universal enforcement of 
proper regulations effecting a subject so 
vital to every agent. 


Law Enforcement 

(a) Anti-discrimination law. 

(b) Anti-rebate law. 

(c) Agents’ qualification law. 

It is only through the assistance of 
local agents that the Insurance Depart- 
ment can secure the necessary data for 
enforcing law, so far as the activities 
of agents are concerned. Almost in- 
variably individual agents hesitate to 
act, but, when there is a local board, it 
can act for all agents thus preventing 
the odium of what may seem like tale- 
bearing from being attached to an in- 
dividual. In connection with this sub- 
ject, reference is made to the address 
of Hon. B. W. Gearheart, Ex-Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of 
Ohio, made during his term as Super- 
intendent before the Mid-Year Confer- 
ence at Chattanooga. 


Local Problems Between Companies 

and Agents 

All agents are familiar with the prob- 
lems of this nature that frequently arise 
and experience has shown that these 
are handled much more efficiently and 
satisfactorily by negotiations conducted 
by the local board with the company 
organizations, than in any other way. 
A local board, comprised of all the 
agents within a given district, necessar- 
ily carries much more influence than 
can an individual agent. It is also 
much more convenient for the company 
to deal with the crystalized sentiment 
as represented by an authorized dele- 
gation from a local board, than it is to 
attempt to deal with all agents indi- 
vidually. 

Fire Prevention 

(a) Fire department. 

(b) Salvage corps. 

One of the important duties of every 
local board through its accredited com- 
mittee is the use of its utmost efforts 
and influence toward the maintenance 
of an adequate fire department and 
water supply. It is perfectly clear in 
this instance, that the combined influ- 
ence must far exceed that which could 
be exerted by individual agents. The 
result of work expended along this line 
may readily produce a lowering of the 
classification of the town, this bringing 


about a very large saving in premiums 
to the insuring public. This is an op- 
portunity to render service that will 
substantiate the fact that the agent is 
worthy of his hire. 

No salvage corps is ever installed ex- 
cept where there is a strong local board 
to assist in its management, and it usu- 
ally requires the initiative of a local 
board to procure this organization. 
Even this influence sometimes fails, 
though conditions may appear to amply 
justify the maintenance of a salvage 
corps. 

Public Relations 

(a) Chamber of Commerce and Auto- 
mobile Clubs. 

(b) Co-operative advertising. 

A local board may readily become a 
strong influence in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, thus giving to the insurance 
business its proper relative importance 
in the eyes of the community, and _ to- 
day we all know that this is a most 
essential activity. In connection with 
automobile clubs, the local board exerts 
an influence against the propaganda of 
cheap and unreliable insurance. Fre- 
quently insurance agents are criticised 
on the ground that they flock too much 
to themselves and fail to take a fair 
share of the burdens of civie activities 
and fail to interest and associate them- 
selves with the business and social or- 
ganizations of their community. 


As to 
co-operative advertising, it has been 
successfully demonstrated in Chicago, 


Illinois and Birmingham, Alabama, not 
to mention many other places where it 
has been tried. 


Government 
The local board inspires its members 
to take an active interest in the gov- 
ernmental activities of their community 
by using their influence in the selection 
of candidates, and after the election, by 
bringing about constructive legislation 
and defeating that which is hostile or 
destructive. Individuals may accom- 
plish much along this line, but united 
effort produces far greater results. 
State Association 
The next step brings us to the bene- 
fits that accrue from the well directed 
efforts of a state association. 


State Wide Legislation 

While each local club can be of very 
great assistance in properly influencing 
legislation through the education of its 
local representatives, it is nevertheless 
necessary to have a thoroughly organ- 
ized state association to focus the in- 
fluence and bring its combined force to 
bear in such a way that inimical legis- 
lation may be prevented by clearly set- 
ting forth objectionable features. Fur- 
thermore, the state association takes 
the lead in bringing about constructive 
legislation such as anti-discrimination, 
anti-rebate, agents’ qualification and 
non-resident brokers’ laws. Through 
no other agency is it possible to secure 
these laws and at the same time make 
certain that if enacted they will not 
contain objectionable features. 


Public Relations Through Insurance 
Department 

In states where local agents are ef- 
ficiently organized in the state associa- 
tion, troubles that may so easily arise 
between the insurance department and 
individual agents are kept at a mini- 
mum, since the negotiations are han- 
dled by the state officers who are well 
acquainted in the insurance department 
and can almost invariably bring about 
adjustment without serious friction. In 
some states, the result of effective or- 
ganization has been to reduce insurance 
department cases with insurance 
agents, by almost 90%. Almost every 
case that is referred to the insurance 
department involves one or more mem- 
bers of the public. Consequently, such 
cases tend to make the public sus- 
picious of the insurance business, hence, 
there is a large field in this direction 
for efficient work on the part of the 
state association. 


Company Relations on State Wide 
Problems 
Inasmuch as conditions differ in the 


different states, there are continually 
arising questions of methods and prac- 
tices between companies and agents. 
All such situations can be treated much 
more successfully through an organiza- 
tion representing all the agents in the 
state than by any other means. Adjust- 
ments reached through negotiations by 
the state officers with accredited com- 
mittees of the companies, are usually 
satisfactory because all interests in- 
volved have proper opportunity of pre- 
senting their views. 

Court of Arbitration Between Districts 

in the Same State 


Frequently, difficulties arise between 
agents in adjoining territories, and it is 
the province of the state organization to 
act as a Court of Arbitration in such 
cases, and use its best offices to the end 
of seeing that agents do not encroach 
upon the rights of neighboring agents 
and that fair treatment be accorded to 
all alike. My personal experience has 
clearly shown me the value of this par- 
ticular service of the state association. 

Assistance to Local Boards 

Local boards may and quite frequent- 
ly do have troubles which it is impossi- 
ble for them to adjust among their own 
members, and under such conditions, 
with the consent of all concerned, the 
state association very properly acts as 
a Court of Appeals, and, through its 
ability to render an unprejudiced de- 
cision, it wields a very strong influence 
for good. Cases of the kind mentioned 
have come within my personal observa- 
tion. 

National Association 

Finally, overshadowing all helps that 
I have enumerated, come those which 
have been given and are still being ex- 
tended by the National Association, viz: 
Promulgation of Fundamental Principles 


The National Association during its 
entire history of twenty-seven years, 
has been chiefly engaged in studying 
the problems of insurance and setting 
forth principles to govern its opera- 
tions. Among the problems that have 
been considered and principles that 
have been set forth with definitely fav- 
orable results are the following: 

(a) Ownership of expirations. 

(b) Overhead writing. 

(c) Bank agencies. 

(d) Agency qualification laws. 

(e) Conferences. 

(f) Multiple agencies. 

(g) Underwriters’ agencies. 

The property rights that have been 
secured to agents and the fund of in- 
formation that has been distributed 
through the consideration of the above 
subjects would amply justify tne Na- 
tional Association, had it never made 
any other efforts on behalf of our busi- 
ness. Each subject is sufnciently fa- 
miliar so that detailed discussion is un- 
necessary. 

Federal Legislation 

It would be impossible from the 
standpoint of expense and from the 
standpoint of securing representatives 
to keep in touch with Federal legisla- 
tion through either local boards or state 
associations, but, through the National 
Association and its Legislative Commit- 
tee, it is not at all difficult to keep the 


entire membership informed and to 
exert suitable influence whenever re- 
quired. 

Central Information Bureau 


The office of the National Association 
is a natural clearing house for informa- 
tion from all parts of the United States. 
Frequently, events of importance occur 
in one part of the country and would 
not become known to agents in other 
parts were it not for our National Asso- 
ciation which is always on guard and 
ready to spread the news. Through 
this medium, an agent in the most re 
mote town may have access to the very 
latest and most up-to-date ideas. The 
companies through their nation-wide or 
ganization have always a means of 
knowing conditions in every state. Ex- 
cept for the National Association, 
agents would, therefore, be at a great 
disadvantage as compared with the 
companies. 
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Marine Losses In 
Japan Not Heavy 


LARGE SHIPS . ALL ESCAPED 
Some Lighters Went Down and Several 
Millions in Goods in Warehouses 


Were Destroyed 





As cable and wireless dispatches ar- 
rive from Japan the tenor of the news 
affecting insurance companies is more 
reassuring. The Tokio Marine & Fire 
last week received by way of London 
a cablegram from Osaka stating that it 
bad been ascertained that the Tokio 
office of the company was intact and 
that all the staff was safe. Moreover, 
the securities of the company were not 
injured by the disaster, and the fire 
loss that the company will be called 
vnon to pay will be very slight due to 
the inclusion in most policies of the 
earthquake clause, which voids liabil- 
ity in case fire follows an earthquake. 
The extent of the marine losses is not 
yet ascertained but the losses will be 
confined mostly to marine covers on 
goods that were destroyed on land. 

English underwriters in general are 
all receiving optimistic information 
from Japan. In contrast to the impres- 
sions conveyed by the first dispatches 
from the scene of the great disaster the 
loss to shipping in the harbor of Yoko- 
hama did not amount to a great deal. 
The large vessels, so far as is known, 


all rode the waves safely during the 
successive quakes of the earth. 
Several lighters were wrecked and 


warehouses on shore destroyed, conse- 
quently the marine claims will be prin- 
cipally on such risks. In all, the mar- 
ine insurance losses will run into sev- 
eral millions of dollars but they will 
fall lightly on the insurance companies 
as Lloyd’s and many American and 
English stock companies will partici- 
pate in the division of the claims. 

The Liverpool & London & Globe has 
received cable advices that its staff in 
Yokohama are all safe and that all im- 
portant documents were placed in the 
strong room before the building col- 
lapsed. 





TWO PACIFIC LOSSES 

The stranding of the steamer “Cuba” 
and the fire aboard the steamer ‘“Amer- 
ican,” both off the southern Californian 
coast, caused some uneasiness in mar- 
ine insurance circles this week. How- 
ever, the tension was lifted somewhat 
when news of the safe salvaging of the 
$2.500,000 cargo of the “Cuba” was pub- 
lished here. It is stated that the cargo 
was silver bullion. The hull and dis- 
bursements were insured in England, 
and the cargo here. 


Rate-Cutting Worst 
In Years is View 


SLASHING KEEPS ON UNABATED 








Some Hope for Over-crowded Marine 
Market if Europe Can Settle 
Economic Difficulties 





One of the leading spokesmen among 
marine insurance underwriters in New 
York, commenting this week on general 
conditions in the market, stressed again 
the rate-cutting 
which seems to be going on still with 
unabated severity. “This year has 
been the worst within my memory for 
persistent and purely competitive slash- 
ing of rates,” remarked the underwriter 


prevalence of severe 


in question. 

As an offset to this severe reduction 
in premium income there has fortunate- 
ly been no very severe losses this year, 
the experience on the whole since Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, being quite favorable. At 
the present moment the hurricane sea- 
son in southern Atlantic waters is at 
its height, and will continue so until 
nearly the end of October, but luck has 
been steady in her affections and the 
hurricanes have not appeared. Natu- 
rally, there is some concern over the 
Japanese situation and until definite 
news of commitments and _ liabilities 
has been received none of the under- 
writers knows how he has fared. 

Despite the optimistic statements 
coming from marine offices early this 
year the nest of troubles which have 
been so instrumental in keeping marine 
insurance in a turmoil seems as full as 
ever of young ones. If the Italians and 
the Greeks settle their difficulties with- 
out further threats of war and if the 
Germans come to an agreement with 
the French according to which passive 
res‘stance in the Ruhr will be ended, 
there will be some slight ground estab- 
lished for predicting gradual economic 
recovery in Kurope. 

Without such financial rehabilitation 
the weakened buying power of Europe 
will continue to embarrass American 
exporters and likewise the marine in- 
surance markets of the world. The 
machinery for carrying on world com- 
merce is far too extensive for current 
demands. A super-abundance of ves- 
sels has resulted in a demoralization 
of tonnage values, an evil borne by mar- 
ine insurers who here, as well as in 
England, are quoting renewal rates on 
low values irrespective of the particular 
average losses and the high cost of re- 
pairs. 

Bidding for marine insurance ac- 
counts apparently takes precedence in 
the minds of many underwriters. In- 
stead of giving thought to the risks in- 
volved in their acceptances they put 
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greater weight on the name of an ac- 
count, bidding being liveliest for the big- 
gest annual lines. Until the foreign 
trade of this country assumes greater 
proportions a fight for survival of the 
fittest will rage in international marine 
circles. Even though the weak sisters 
have for the most part been eliminated 
there still remain a superfluous num- 
ber of large marine agencies. 

It is more than difficult, it is impossi- 
ble, to cast any reasonably correct light 
on the future. The marine insurance 
business cannot permanently remain in 
the present state of flux. Either worse 
or better times will come, and in the 
face of the idiosyncrasies and reckless 
rate-cutting of underwriters, the pre- 
ponderance of influences affecting the 
future looks a trifle brighter than the 
sum total of destructive factors. But 
local underwriters still have many ser- 
ious days before them. 


ENDORSES AVIATION LAW 


American Bar Association Favors Con- 
gr-ssional Bill to Regulate 
Air Traffic 


The American Bar Association has 
unanimously indorsed the enactment of 
a Federal law to regulate aviation, ac- 
cording to information received this 
week by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America from William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., of Chicago, Chairman 
of the Association’s Committee on Air 
Law. 

The other members of Mr. MacCrack- 
en’s committee are: George G. Bogert, of 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Phillip A. Carroll of New 
York; W. Jefferson Davis of San Diego, 
Cal.; and Daniel W. Iddings of Ohio. 

H. R. 13715, known as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1923, was prepared by 
Representative Winslow, Chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, with the assistance 
of representatives of governmental and 
civilian aviation. It would establish 
a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics in the 
Department of Commerce and provide 
the basis for a Federal Air Code. 

“Prolonged delay in enacting Feder- 
al Air Law,” said a statement from the 
Aeronautical Chamber, “has been de- 
plorable for three reasons. First, there 


has been needless loss of life and prop. 
erty on account of lack of proper certi- 
fication of airworthiness of aircraft and 
competency of pilots. Second, the nor 
mal growth of a new and essential in. 
dustry and utility has been arrested 
—insurance rates are high, and capital 
naturally is reluctant to flow into 4 
business lacking proper legal status, 
The third reason—keenly realized by 
our War and Navy Departments—is 
that, as long as the growth of commer. 
cial aviation is delayed, just so long 
will our national defenses be impaired 
and the ultimate cost of restoring them 
be increased.” 

It is presumed that the equivalent of 
H. R. 13715 will be introduced and 
passed immediately the new Congress 
convenes.” 





STATE IMMUNITY MAY GO 
Internat onal Maritime Committee 
Adopts Resolution That State Ves- 
sels Should Be Liable 





Marine underwriters are _ pleased) 
with the news coming from Europe) 
that the International Maritime Com. | 
mittee at Gothenburg has adopted un- 
animously the draft convention that’ 
the immunity of state-owned vessels 


from legal process should be abolished. 
As adopted, the proposal places stat: 
owned vessels in the same_ position 
with regard to liabilities as privately- 
owned ships, warships and_ vessals 
used by states for other than commer. 
cial purposes can only be judged by 
courts- having jurisdiction in the state 
owning or navigating the ship against 
which claim is made. 

The proposal now becomes a matter 
for diplomatic action, and eventually, 
it is hoped, of international law. 

The American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters met on Monday of this 
week to consider their commitments 
and possible liabilities resulting from 
the Japanese earthquake. A commit 
tee was appointed to investigate exist- 
ing covers and the possible need for 
additional insurance so that both ut 
derwriter and shipper will both know 
how their insurance stands on goods 
consigned to or coming from Yokohama 
and Tokio. 





GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1824 
UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
ef NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
Organized 1872 


1-3 So. William St. 
AN 








Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


incorporated 1918 
APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





MARINE ASSUR- 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 


(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 





























Fire 

Lightning 
Windstorm 
Tornado 

Use and Occupancy 


Ww, E. WOLLAEGER, Presivent 
HERMAN AMBOS, Ass'T. Secy. 














SURANCE (Quran of |MiumUnes 
Writing: 


FRANK DAMKOEHLER, Sec'y, 





Rents 

Marine 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Riot and Civil Com:notion 
Explosion 


R. E. BRANDENBURG, Treas. 
ROBERT H. MOORE, Ass'T. Sec'y. 
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MAY UNITE ON HULL 





Report That British Underwriters Are 
Forming An Unofficial Hull 
Agreement 





It may possibly be that British hull 
underwriters are uniting to prevent 
further reductions in hull values when 
present policies come up for renewal. 
The latest issue of “The Policy Holder,” 
an English insurance journal, contains 
the following story of developments 
that may help the marine market: 

“During the past week there have 
been important developments in the ma- 
rine insurance market with regard to 
the insurances of hulls of vessels. For 
some time past considerable reductions 
in insured values, and in some cases, 
in rates also, have been taking place. 
Underwriters have recognized that the 
business has got on to a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory footing, and there has 
been a Movement on foot towards stab- 
jlisation which has now culminated in 
something like a concerted action on 
the part of the leaders of the market. 
Consultations have taken place and an 
understanding has been arrived at, as 
a result of which no hull insurances 
will be renewed on terms which show 
any reduction from those of the ex- 
piring policy. 

“Without any actual amendment of 
the Joint Hull Agreement it would seem 
that what has taken place amounts to 
the same thing as if the Hull Agree- 
ment had been amended to the effect 
that no further reductions in premiums 
or values were to be allowed. This 
understanding which has been arrived 
at is one of the most hopeful signs of 
a revival in the marine insurance 
market that has come to the front 
for a considerable time past. It has 
become possible because the market 
for hulls has narrowed considerably 
during the past twelve months. Many 
Lloyd’s underwriters have almost 
ceased to write hull business on account 
of its unsatisfactory nature. Compa- 
nies have reduced their hull business 
for a similar reason, and, best of all, in 
many cases reinsurance companies 
accepted large hull contracts 
have either refused to renew these con- 
tracts, or have failed.” 





SPEAKERS AT UNION MEETING 





Rinman, Bruders, Duncker, Sunden- 
Cullberg and Others; Some Talk 
on Absence of Allied Nations 





Among those scheduled to speak at 
the annual general meeting of the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insurance 
to be held September 14 and 15 at 
Travemunde, Germany, are A. Dunc- 
ker, president of the Union, who will 
deliver his report and also talks on 
general average and the storage risks 
in the River Plate district, Axel Rin- 
man, well-known Swedish marine in- 
surance authority, will talk on “Future 
International Tasks of the Verbandes”, 
A. Sunden-Cullberg, also a Swede, will 
tak on “Sending Goods to Russia”; 
and Dr. Bruders, a re-insurance expert 
will give an address on that subject, 
and also on the attitude of insurers 
towards motorships. 

There is some comment in foreign 
shipping and insurance journals on 
the fact that no Americans, English- 
men, Frenchmen, Belgians or Italians 
appear on the programme even though 
the Union répresents twenty or more 
different countries. Commenting on 
this fact “The Scandinavian Weekly” 
says: 

“This, I hope, does not mean that 
these countries will not be represented 
at the meeting at Travemunde. Is it 
hot time to cease splitting up this 
World of ours into war-groups? Even 
those who are blind must have dis- 











Good Liability Talk 











Hall & Benedict, of Nashville, Tenn., 
have sent to clients a good selling talk 
on liability insurance, which reads as 
follows: 

“An elevator for the carrying of per- 
sons,” said a judge, “may be assumed 
to be a place that may be safely entered 
without stopping to make special exam- 
ination.” 

Following that observation, the judge 
proceeded to award a large verdict to 


a woman who injured herself by 
stumbling when leaving a passenger 
elevator. 


it would be vain repetition for us to 
call to your attention the variety of 
causes for which damage suits are 
brought. Press reports tell how often 
it is done, how generous the juries are 
in returning verdicts. 

Any place to which the public has 
access, anything open for public use, is 
ussumed to be safe, in the eyes of a 
judge or jury. It is for this reason, 
so definitely illustrated by every day 
occurrences, that liability insurance 
looms up as one of the most important 
and necessary forms of insurance pro- 
tection. 

If you own a store, a building, any 
place where people use passenger ele- 
vators or are subject to any hazards, 
you owe it to yourself to have protec- 
tion against financial loss from damage 
suits. If you are a contractor and 
builder, proprietor of a hotel or rest- 
aurant, the owner of a theatre or a mov- 
ing picture parlor, the operator of pas- 
senger or private motor vehicles—if 
your business touches the public life 
in any way, you are taking a big chance 
to be without sufficient liability insur- 
ance. 

When it comes to suits for damages, 
most people, as a rule, are mighty 
quick on the trigger. You are the tar- 
get, and the judge and jury decide 
whether the aim has been accurate and 
how hard you have been hit. And in 
the majority of cases their decision as 
to how hard you have been hit takes 
concrete form in the greenbacks they 
extract from your pocketbook. 

As always, insurance is the only 
answer. It will protect you against 
financial loss. Protection against lia- 
bility claims is tremendously important 
and there should be no delay in obtain- 
ing this security for yourself. 





RADCLIFFE TO LECTURE 

The Johns Hopkins University an- 
nounces a course for men and women 
in principles of suretyship on Tuesday 
evenings at the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing building, Homewood, Charles and 
Thirty-second streets. These lectures 
are to be given by George L. Radcliffe, 
vice-president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Company. 





covered what terrible havoc the get- 
ting away from international coopera- 
tion has caused to our profession. 

“It is rumored that this meeting will 
discuss the possibility of removing, 
anyhow temporarily, the headquarters 
of the Verbandes to one of those 
countries that kept out of the big 
Trade War of 1914-1918 and to elect as 
president a well-known neutral insurer 
of international standing.” 
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One State Fund 
Loses Five Men 


COMPANY 





NEW STOCK 


Situation in California, New York And 
Some of the Other States 
Given 


GO TO 





Some interesting facts about the state 
funds are to be found in the 1923 cas 
valty edition of the Best’s Insurance 
Reports. 

In California extensive changes have 
been made in the personnel of the man 
agement of the state fund as the new 
Associated Cor 
poration of San Francisco, a stock com 
pany with $300,000 capital, to write 
compensation and liability, has taken 
C. W. Fellows, former manager of the 
Fund; E. R. Welch, former secretary; 
ond several other former Fund men. 

The Colorado Fund had a surplus at 
the end of last year of $468,000. Its net 
income last year was $339,537. 

No dividends have been declared yet 
by the Idaho State Insurance Fund. 
The department has discontinued the 
carrying of re-insurance, 

In Baltimore the State Accident Fund 
curries excess re-insurance covering 
losses over $25,000 and up to $500,000. 
It has total assets of $637,384; and net 
surplus of $438,000. 

The Accident Fund of Michigan had 
a total income last year of about $308,- 
000. Its total disbursements were $309,- 
740. 

In the Nevada Industrial Commission 
no savings were returned in the form 
of dividends to members during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1922. The 
total income last year was $2,000 more 
than the disbursements. 

Regarding the New York State In- 
surance Fund dividends in trade or in- 
dividual groups have varied from none 
to as high as 75%. The law requires 
that the Fund shall maintain a catas- 
trophe surplus of at least $100,- 
000. The catastrophe surplus is held 
at present at $850,000 and since 1920 
has required no additional contributions 
out of premiums. The net surplus, ex- 
clusive of the catastrophe surplus, De- 
cember 31, 1922, was $1,084,470. The 
earned premium income last year was 
$2,496,233; total income, $2,960,599. 
Disbursements were as follows: Losses 
incurred, $1,677,540; administrative ex- 
pense, $395,576; miscellaneous, $2,342; 
total disbursements, $2,075,440. 

The North Dakota Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau has been paying 15% 
dividends. 

The Ohio State Fund shows a sur- 
plus available for dividends of $3,000,- 
000. Its total receipts for year ending 
June, 1922, were $47,948,048; its balance 
in the treasury on that date, $40,208,- 
zis. 

The Pennsylvania State Workmen’s 
Insurance Fund has returned to the 
state $500,000 advanced for its estab- 
lishment. Its income and _ disburse- 
ments in 1921 were about the same. 


Industries Insurance 





E. W. O'MARA WITH AMERICAN 

Everett W. O’Mara has joined the 
production department of the American 
Surety Company in their home office at 
100 Broadway, New York, to assist in 
the development of burglary insurance. 
Mr. O’Mara for several years past has 
been a special agent in the Pittsburgh 
office of the American Surety Company 
supervising sub-agencies, and prior to 
that was with the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company as special agent in burglary 
insurance in Toledo, Ohio. He is a 
graduate of Trinity College. 


Casualty and Surety 
Convention Program 


WEEK 





HOLD MEETINGS NEXT 


Many Prominent Speakers to Discuss 
Important Subjetts; Elaborate 
Plans for Entertainment 


tentative program of the 1923 
convention of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwyriters and the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents which is 
to be held at the French Lick Springs 





The 


joint 


Hotel, French Lick Springs, Ind., on 
next Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs 


day, discloses that there will be some 
interesting subjects discussed by many 
prominent and it 
a good time to all who attend the con- 
vention, 


men also promises 


will be de- 
livered by Warren T. McCray, governor 
of Indiana, followed by an address by 
Senator-Elect of Indiana, Samuel M. 
Ralston. Clarence W. Hobbs, special 
representative, National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, will give a 
talk on the “Function of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance.” 
The meeting will be presided over by 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity and president of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. At this meeting 
Thomas 8. McMurray, Jr., superintend- 
ent of insurance of Indiana, will speak. 
General discussions will be held from 
time to time during the meeting and 
the preliminary report of the joint en- 
tertainment committee will be made by 
Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, chairman. 
Wednesday’s Session 

At the Wednesday meeting Thomas 
Kk. Braniff, president of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, will preside, Following greet- 
ings from the National Association of 
Insurance Agents by Frank R. Bell, 
that organization’s new president, the 
following subjects will be discussed. 


The address of welcome 


1. What has been the effect of the 
acquisition cost rules? 
2. Is the time ripe for acquisition 


cost rules in the surety and the acci- 
dent and health business, and what 
should be the nature of such rules? 

3. The flat cancellation evil, and 
what should be done to prevent it. 

4. What is needed to improve 
condition of the automobile 
The burglary business? 

5. What has the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House done for us and 
what additional help can it render? By 
George E. Turner, counsel, Casualty 
Information Clearing House. 

6. The political phase of 
ness. 

Executive Meetings Thursday 

On Thursday morning there will be 


the 
business? 


our busi- 
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two separate business meetings of the 


organizations and will be presided 
over by their wespective presidents. 
The programs of these meetings in 
part follow: 

International: 

Address by the president, A. Dun- 
can Reid, 

Address: “Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Situation in Ohio,” by Joseph R. 
Gardner, Ohio State Senator. 

Report of the secretary-treasurer, 


I. Robertson Jones. 

Report of the auditing -committes, 
John M. Parker, Jr., chairman. 

Report of the committee on blanks, 
Benedict D. Flynn, chairman. 

Final report of committee on regis- 
tration, John M. Parker, Jr., chairman. 

National: 

Report of secretary-treasurer, Charles 
W. Olson. 

Report of the auditing committee by 
its chairman, Fred Y. Coffin. 


Address by President Thomas FE. 
Braniff. 
Report of executive committee by 


Chairman George D. Webb. 

Address: ‘Workmen's Compensation 
Situation in Ohio,” by Frank B. Burch, 
Ohio State Senator. 

Address: James F. Ramey, ex-insur- 
ance commissioner of Kentucky. 

Address: Jesse 8S. Phillips, general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. 

Many Attractions Offe ed 

During the convention golf tourna- 
ments will be held for both men and 
women and dancing, bathing, horse- 
back riding and tennis will be afforded 
as other attractions. Some handsome 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4°" & WALNUT STS. 


ceident 


FIRE AND LIFE ” 





PHILADELPHIA 








trophies will be offered to the winners 
in the golf tournaments and are bein 
contributed by the following gentls 
men: A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe 
Indemnity; Thomas E. Braniff, presi 
dent, National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents; Charles D. Greer, on 
behalf of general agents and_ branch 
office managers, Casualty & Surety As 
sociation of Louisville, Ky.; Charles H 
Remington, vice-president, Aetna Life: 
Edgar A, Hamilton, executive head 
Fidelity & Deposit of Maryland; F 
Highlands Burns, president, Marylan( 
Casualty; William B. Joyce, chairman 
board of directors, National Surety 
idson §. Lott, president, United States 
Casualty; Charles F. Frizzell, generi 
manager, Indemnity Insurance Com 
pany of North America; Frederic 
Richardson, United States manager 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assur 
ance Corporation, Ltd.; J. Arthur Ne! 
son, president, New Amsterdam Cast: 
alty; EK. J. Schofield, assistant secretary 
Standard Accident; Norman R. Moray 
vice-president and general manager 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity; H. 6 
B. Alexander, president, Continental 
Casualty; Charles H. Holland, pres: 
dent, Independence Indemnity; Milfor! 
EK. Jewett, president, Royal Indemnity 
and J. M. Haines, assistant manag 
London Guarantee & Accident. 


MAY INSURE OWN PROPERTY 

Unanimous decision to recommen! 
to the general assembly of Virginii 
at its forthcoming biennial session tha 
legislation be enacted providing for tb? 
State to carry insurance on all its 
property has been reached by the com 
mission on simplification of State gov 
ernment. The recommendation wil bé 
included in a report to the legislature 
which will be printed and distributed 
among the members a month or so i 
advance of the convening of the bod! 
early in 1924, according to preset 
plans. It will be proposed that one-hall 
of one per cent of the appraised value 
of State buildings be set aside eati 
year to provide a fund to meet lossé 
as they occur. The commission is col 
sidering the advisability of also reco 
mending the adoption of a State funi 
plan for workmen’s compensation i 
aurance, 
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Travelers Starts 
“Charter Campaign” 


60TH 





MARKS ANNIVERSARY 





Agents Will Be Given Shares of Trav- 
elers Stock as Prizes; Multiple 
Coverage the Goal 





To mark the sixtieth anniversary of 
the original charter of the Travelers 
of Hartford, the company has launched 
4 “Charter Campaign” for new business 
in which those agents that qualify will 
be given shares of stock in the com- 
pany as prizes. The central idea of the 
campaign is complete coverage. The 
first prize will be three shares of Travel- 
ers stock, the second two shares and 
the third one share. There will be three 
classes each having similar prizes. 
(lass one will be those who have to 
their credit on November 30 twenty- 
five or more clients written by the 
agent personally for five or more kinds 
of personal insurance. Class two will 
be those who have twenty-five or more 
cients written for five or more kinds 
of business insurance. Class three will 
be those who have forty or more clients 
written for five or more kinds of per- 
sonal or business insurance. 

Life insurance is excluded from the 
competition, but if an agent has a 
client for life insurance only, this may 
be counted as a line to be added to in 
writing any other kind of coverage. In 
the case of incorporated agencies, only 
business written personally will count 
toward qualification. Only business 
closed betwen September 15 and No- 
vember 30 will count, and the business 
must be in force at the latter date to 
be included. 

An important feature in connection 
with this campaign by the Travelers 
is that it is planned to conform in 
every way to come within the provisions 
of acquisition and field supervision cost 
as the cost of the prizes will be includ- 
ed in such cost. 

Among the rules that the company 
has made for the contest are: health 
insurance can only be written in con- 
nection with accident coverage; per- 
sonal hold-up will not count as a separ- 
ate line; not more than one policy of 
the same kind on one risk will count; 
where business is written jointly one 
half credit will be given to each agent. 





AETNA OUTING POSTPONED 

The annual outing of the Aetna Life 
and affiliated companies at Bear Moun- 
tain has been postponed until Saturday, 
September 29. There will be dancing, 
baseball and other sports and a fine 
time is promised to all. The price of 
the tickets to Aetna employes and 
guests will be $1. For children it will 
be 50 cents. 





NOT TO GO TO FRENCH LICK 

Superintendent of Insurance Stod- 
dard, of New York, will not attend the 
convention of the casualty men at 
French Lick. 





Charles E. Dox, who attended the fif- 
eth anniversary of the Yiondon & 
Lancashire in England, is returning to 
this country. He is Western manager 
of the company. 


WRITING AUTO PLATE GLASS 
Continental Casualty Po nts Out Prin- 
cipal Argument in Selling 
New Line 
The Continental Casualty has an- 
nounced its intention of writing in- 
surance covering breakage of plate 
glass in automobiles and issued the 
following instructions to its agents. 
‘Undoubtedly many owners of closed 
cars recognize the special hazard in 
connection with driving their cars as 
plate glass is costly and the most 

fragile part of their automobiles. 

“You may meet with the argument 
that when collision insurance is carried 
there is little need for this plate glass 
insurance. The fact is, however, that 
very few companies ‘will write full 
coverage collision insurance and it is 
safe to say that the average collision 
coverage is subject to a $50 deducti- 
ble clause, which means there is 
practically no covering on the glass. 
Furthermore, where collision insurance 
covers losses resulting only through 
collision, the plate glass policy covers 
glass broken from all causes.” 

The letter then warns its agents to 
guard against writing glass in old and 
dilapidated cars and for them to use 
this form of coverage as a medium for 
a special effort to stimulate the pro» 
duction of plate glass business. 











TO WRITE AUTO PLATE GLASS 





Aetna Casualty & Surety Feels Addi- 
tion of This Line Will Fill 
Long Felt Want 





The Aetna Casualty & Surety, in line 
with some of the other large companies 
has sensed the need for a form of in- 
surance which will make good the cost 
of replacing plate glass in automobiles 
and has devised a new form providing 
this coverage. In a letter to the agents 
it is announced that this coverage will 
be written in connection with its reg- 
ular plate glass policy and it is con- 
templated to issue within the near fu- 
ture an endorsement form that will be 
attached to the regular automobile 
policy which will enable the covering 
of the glass in one policy. 

It was pointed out that there is a 
new field for this class of business and 
undoubtedly their agents can write 
quite a number of these policies due to 
the fact that such a small percentage of 
the owners of high-priced cars carry full 
coverage collision insurance and fur- 
thermore the glass policy will cover 
losses which would not be covered un- 
der a collision policy. 

The officials of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety believe that this new form will 
fill a long felt want and anticipate a 
volume of business which, although not 
great in a financial way, will mean a 
large number of new policyholders. 





CREATE SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
C. S. Cooley To Handle Check Forgery 
Insurance in New York Office 
of Maryland Casualty 


The Maryland Casualty has establish- 
ed in its New York office a special de- 
partment for handling check forgery in- 
surance and allied lines and _ placed 
C. S. Cooley, a man well experienced in 
these lines, in charge of the new de- 
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partment as special agent. In this de- 
partment special facilities have been 
provided with a view to rendering every 
possible service to the New York City 
brokers, a great many of whom have 
begun to realize that check forgery in- 
surance is a form of protection which is 
almost a necessity for their clients, as 
much so as compensation, burglary and 
other forms of casualty insurance. 

Up until recently this form of insur- 
ance has been sold by what is usually 
termed “specialty salesmen,” solicitors 
operating for various companies, who 
sold directly to the consumer, rather 
than the company developing the busi- 
ness, as is usually the custom, through 
the medium of their brokers or agency 
connections. When this form of insur- 
ance was first introduced, the brokers 
and many of the company agents were 
very apathetic toward this form of pro- 
tection, proceeding evidently on the 
theory that it was not generally requir- 
ed, was particularly difficult to sell, 
and that the premium volume thar could 
be developed was small. This theory 
has been more or less exploded as this 
form of coverage has come into use 
generally and the so-called “Specialty 

Salesman” has demonstrated the t tallacy 
of that idea. 
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The EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY, controlled 
by the Royal Insurance Company, is new in name 
Like a product whose “Priceless Ingredient” is 
the honor and integrity of its makers, the EAGLE 
stands the test, inheriting time-proved principles of 
good management, and public confidence and esteem 


-arned in seventy-eight years of Royal service. 
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Companies Watching 
Todd Protectograph 


CHECK 





FORGERY COVERAGE 





Some “Knocks” on Insurance Compa- 
nies in Its Literature; May 
Disturb Rates 





Insurance companies have _ been 
watching with interest the activities of 
the Todd Protectograph Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., which is offering the 
standard form of check forgery insur- 
ance through the General Indemnity 
Corp. of America, also of Rochester, at 
a discount of 80% if sold in connection 
with the Todd’s check writing machines 
and safety paper. 

According to the insurance executives 
the Forgery Protection Bureau, which 
functions as a publicity bureau, has 
been circulating a large amount of 
literature, favorable to the Todd Com- 
pany, they claim, and unfavorable to 
the insurance companies. 

A sample of some of this literature 
submitted for guidance in writing 
stories on forgery prevention gives the 
arguments of the proponents of the 
school of check protection who claim 
superiority of their method of protect- 
ing checks by means of machines on 
practical, economic and moral grounds. 
This literature says in part: 

“On the practical side the proponents 
claim it excels because it is protection 
plus insurance, and that it obviates the 
litigation that frequently grows out of 
forgery insurance, since in any loss 
resulting from forgery or alteration of 
checks the burden of proof is on the 
insured and in the absence of profec- 
tion such proof may be difficult to es- 
tablish, for unprotected checks often 
are altered without leaving a trace. It 
is experience, they assert, that the in- 
surer, if they do not actually contest 
a claim to the point of litigation, will 
put the insured to delay and annoyance 
before he finally obtains re-imburse- 
ment for hig loss.” 

In regard to this last statement it 
was pointed out by the executives that 
the proof of claim consists of the check 
or other instrument which is the basis 
of the claim, together with an affidavit 
by or on behalf of the assured cover- 
ing the facts and circumstances of the 
alleged loss. The question was also 
raised as to whether a_ policyholder 
would rather have a fire extinguisher 
with a policy insuring its ability to stop 
a fire, if used in a specified manner, or 
a straight fire insurance policy which 
replaces the loss without red tape of 
any kind. 

The literature then goes on to say: 

“On the economic side adherents of 
the check protection idea claim it is 
more sound because it prevents loss, 
loss which under a form of insurance 
would have to be borne by the insurer, 
and which without either protection or 
insurance would have to be borne by 
the drawer. Furthermore, while pre- 
venting loss to the drawer of the check, 
it is their contention, it also prevents 
loss to the state to which falls the duty 
of running down and punishing the 
criminal or criminals and the further 
and very considerable loss to banks and 
financial institutions in the maintenance 
of expensive secret service agencies to 
detect criminals of this class. As a 
final argument for the economic value 
of the check protection idea they cite 
the fact that the use of such means of 
circumventing forgers tends to promote 
the use of checks, thus facilitating the 
processes of business, because the pro- 
tection it affords to checks and other 
negotiable paper encourages those who 


might be deterred by the fear of 
losses.” 
The insurance companies feel that 


there is no adequate or sure means of 
protecting checks from the expert or 
even amateur criminal who makes a 
specialty of forging checks. They also 


think that the action of the Todd Pro- 
tectograph Co. is fostering a possible 
rate war. 

According to “Best’s Insurance Re- 


ports” the General Indemnity is licens- 
ed to write burglary, theft and forgery 
insurance. The company, however, is 
only writing the latter of these cover- 
ages. The report states that as of De- 
cember 31, 1922, its assets amounted to 
$525,537. The capital paid up was $200,- 
600 and the surplus over liabilities was 
$302,227. ; 

Experience of surety companies on 
forgery claims for the past few years 
indicates that there is little hope for a 
small indemnity company to continue 
in business if writing such business at 
the rates now proposed. It is evident 
that the underwriters of the company 
have overlooked the tremendous hazard 
through forgery by an “inside job” com- 
mitted by an employe of the bondholder. 
This sort of crime has been a very pro- 
ductive cause of surety company loss 
payments on forgery bonds. 

But the officials of the surety com- 
panies indicated that they do not ex- 
pect to wait for a small company to 
ruin the business and itself by unthink- 
ing acceptance of the heavy fidelity 
risk, which can never be protected 
against by any check writing machine 
or “safety” paper. 


MAIL MATTER STOLEN 





Post Office Department Warns Finan- 
cial Institutions To Watch For 
Altered Checks 





The Post Office Department of New 
York City has sent out a circular to 
all banks and trust companies through 
W. C. Cochran, Post Office Inspector-in- 
Charge, warning them that a large num- 
ber of letters containing checks have 
been stolen from hall letter boxes in the 
city with the apparent intent of rais- 
ing and alteration. 

The notice in part follows: 

Many of the stolen checks have been 
altered by changing the date, by re- 
moving the name of the payee with 
chemicals and_ inserting the word 
“Bearer,” and if the amount of the 
check is small this is removed and a 
higher amount, usually $200.00 or more 
inserted. The alterations in the check 
are made so cleverly that the most 
minute examination will not disclose 
any erasures. 

The altered check is then taken to 
the bank on which it is drawn, usually 
a bank within a radius of 100 miles of 
New York, and is presented. In most 
cases the paying teller pays over the 
money without question, because he 
recognizes the signature of the maker 
of the check. 

This office is interested in the matter 
on account of the theft of mail matter 
from letter boxes. For the detection of 
the persons responsible for these thefts 
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NE of our large assureds has 
placed his business with us for 
| thirty-four consecutive years; an- 
other for thirty-three. Many others 
| for periods almost as long. 

Absolute satisfaction holds them— 
satisfactory service from the Home 
Office, through the agent, to the 

assured. 
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Casualty Companies in America 


Writing all forms of Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary 
and Plate Glass Insurance 
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and the forgery of the checks, we must 
have the assistance of the banks, and 
unless the persons interested desire to 
prosecute for forgery in the State 
Courts the offenders will be prosecuted 
in the U. S. Courts for theft of mail; or 
they might possibly be prosecuted on 
both charges. 

It is, therefore, requested that all 
bank employes carefully scrutinize all 
“Bearer” and “Cash” checks presented 
at the bank, and, if the person present- 
ing the same is not known, that the 
maker of the check be communicated 
with at once, before payment. 


It has been learned that, if the paying 
teller makes any move to go to the tele 
phone, the forger presenting such 
checks will immediately leave the bank 
without the check. In this connection 
the bank employees can render an im 
portant service by endeavoring to ap 
prehend the forger, with the aid of local 
officers. 

The banks in the vicinity of Nev 
York have been defrauded of tho 
sands of dollars in the manner above 
described, and it is confidently expectei 
that they will co-operate in the matter 
of apprehending the forger. 
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HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY | 


RAIN INSURANCE 
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Security Mutual Casualty Co. | 
OF CHICAGO 


Assets $6,800,000 
Surplus $2,210,000 
Surplus and Reserve $6,200,000 


STRONGEST CASUALTY 
COMPANY IN AMERICA 
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= Loss Ratio High CALIFORNIA MEN HERE TRIPLE INDEMNITY reason of any of the causes first above 
mentioned, $15,000. 
| On Fraud Bonds Round Table Discussion to Clear Up The Maryland Cover, Paying $60 a The travel accident policy would pay 
Questions of Excess Commissions Month For Six Months Total $60 a month for a period of six months, 
UNDERWRITING PLAN NEEDED and Multiplicity of Agents Disability total disability. Should the disability 
continue longer than six months, all 
Sale Should Be Restricted to Small A number of the most prominent in- The Maryland Casualty recently future premiums should be waived and 
Retail Merchants as Originally surance men of San Francisco, repre- placed on the market a travel accident the life insurance policy would pay 
fatnedien senting casualty and surety companies, policy combined with a life insurance %°9 a month for total permanent dis- 
nten are in New York this week attending sir covestns: Qeted i hil ability as long as the assured may live, 
Dp y g fatal accidents while a . ¢ 
Sic Seis ec ae elites ae a conference which will be in the form  pagsenger on any railway passenger car peo Aa principal sum of $5,000 at 
e lo rau a +t " € asse 2 € eath. 
& of a round table discussion and the jn consequence of the burning or col- 
pond has been continuous and so high aim of which will be to put the Cali- lapse of a building while therein, a 
that it has practically killed any desire oS i cae pg ln gi > cyclone, tornado or earthquake, being FRENCH LICK 
on the part of the companies to write ail on i th ‘ ta” 1 pe fe 8 struck by lightning, the explosion, rup- A special train of Eastern casualty 
this form of coverage. — oa “a inion ee re ae ‘0 com: ture or collapse of a steam boiler, and men left New York Saturday for the 
Up to July 1, the loss ratio was missions and number of agency ap being run down by a conveyance French Lick convention. 
, ahien pointments. In fact, the situation there while walking on or across any public The attendance will be larger than in 
around 90% on an earned premium is very bad and it is hoped that as a re- ‘ my ; clip ily abet aia : oor ? 
: cubital Gis aateties caine senne eit highway. former years. The convention promises 
pasis. About 50% of this a is aoe cemeatl oo — In addition to the principal sum, it to be unusually interesting this year. 
the check a = er po wae . 8% The meetings are being held in the 2/80, Provides for a weekly indemnity 
7 Tromk She Roeeny Nees, SCee Fd . , ae . of $15 a week for a period of 26 weeks. 
from the inside holdup clause, about board room of the American Surety. Wh , hs : : 
1% from the safe coverage and the bal- Among those attending from the west When this contract is coupled with BIG WRITERS 
ance is divided among the rest of the are: B. F. Cator, vice-president of the 4 life insurance policy in the Maryland 
coverage afforded in the fraud bond. National Surety; George W. Allen, as- poeta! i Phe gem and READ 
incipal trouble in writing the ‘sistant to the chairman and president ouble Indemnity benefits, it makes a 
Bf gg A number of p Bowne of the National Surety; Guy Leroy complete personal coverage, in that it THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
and the difficulty of handling them as Stevick, vice-president of the Fidelity Pays: ; Each Week for New Ideas 
the buyers usually have had no expe. & page Leland W. Cutler, manager rnin indemnity for death from any DO YOU? 
rience with insurance companies and Of the Fidelity & Deposit, and W. H. cause, $5,000. 
are not educated in the proper way to Schroder, manager of the Los Angeles Double indemnity for death from ac- Subscription $3 a Year 
present their claims. branch office of the United States Fi- cidental means, $10,000. “ 
One solution of the problem is for ‘elity & Guaranty. Triple indemnity if death occurs by 
some one to work out an underwriting 
plan which would restrict the sale of 
the bond to the small retail merchants 
|} as was originally intended. The agents 
|} are too anxious to sell it and do not 
limit its sale to any particular class of 
business, they find such a wide demand rr 
| that they sell it everywhere and as PAG, : 
|| Josses are occurring frequently the loss shee yal Me 
|} ratio continues to mount. ES 
| It is understood that three companies 
ry which have been making strenuous ef- 
forts to push the sale of the fraud bond 
are about to discontinue writing it on 
|| account of the high losses they are 
|| sustaining. 
F. & C. CAMPAIGN 
paying 
ne tele Company Offering 10% Bonus For Each 
such Sale of Accident Policy; Ends 
» beak November 30th 
nection 
an fe The Fidelity & Casualty is offering a 
to ap} 10% bonus to all its agents or brokers 
of loc! on all the new accident business they Like Putting a Good Security into Your Strong Box 
, secure between September 1 and No- 
, pet vember 30, inclusive. The conditions 
- above of the contest follow: When you sell a Travelers Atccident Policy, yoa Thus, even if you sell a man only a $25/7,500 Trav- 
xpectel A Bs ag ole rally ed eth gue benefit nearly as much as if you put a $100, $200, or elers XD policy, your commissions will equal a liberal 
matte! aon ae the wenden ‘an disability ‘can $500 security into your safe deposit box. dividend on a $100 share of stock for as long as the 
will not be considered. Statistics show that approximately 85 percent business can be renewed. Sell him $50/15,000, and 
— 2. Credit will be given only to the of new accident business renews the next year; that it is as good as two shares! If you give this busi- 
a name appears on each a large percentage of this business continues to ness the little attention that it requires, there is no 
3 No vate Olt te ceetiie® thee on renew year after year. If as high as 85 percent of reason why you should not continue to receive this 
F. & C. policy has expired on the same the various investment enterprises that are launched return from it, until either death or old age renders 
_— within the preceding sixty each year paid dividends the first year, and con- your policyholder ineligible for accident protection. 
| : 2 a ea aE ee tinued to pay dividends for as long as well placed Such “stock” can also pay big “stock dividends”! 
will be included. accident insurance will pay commissions, American As your policyholder’s salary increases, it is an easy 
5. Applications must be received at investors would be spared the loss of hundreds of matter to continue to increase his accident insurance 
ad home office on or before Decem- millions of dollars, and sell him other forms of Travelers protection, 
fad —- er cea tar ae oe Commissions on accident renewals are the same as until the one share that the original sale represented 
vember 30. 1 for the first year. to you has automatically increased to many, 
- 0, 1923. 
. Business to count in the contest 
must be paid for to the company prior 
to the last day of the second month 
succeeding the date of issue. . . . 
| Seite secthent tonetinee on Sell Travelers Accident Insurance—and the small investment of time and effort that 
risk ° ° . . . ° 
8 already insured will be considered it takes to place the policy will pay you a steady, and frequently increasing, income 
—— business. y 8; 
. Bonus payments will be made as for man years! 
800n after the close of the term spect- y ; 
fied as may be possible. 
9. Bonus will be paid only on the 
first annual premium. No bonus pay- 
Ments will be made on quarterly or H 
atom business. Branch offices The Travelers Insurance Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 
eneral agents must not make any ide j 
| bonus cettine tees ereuten veut Hartford L. F. Butler, President Connecticut 
| nces to the home office. 
| 
| R. CONNEW COMING | H E I R A \ E i E R S 
R. Connew, fire manager of the Royal 
| Exchange, will arrive here September 
=a 18 on the “Majestic,” Accident, Life, Liability, Health, Automobile, Steam Boiler, Compensation, Group, Burglary, Plate Ghass, Airgaft, Machinery 
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Announcing a New Member of the 


Glens Falls Family 


The Commerce Insurance Company 
of Albany, New York, one of the excep- 
tionally good companies which has here- 
tofore operated within a limited area, 
has passed under the management and 
direction of the Glens Falls organization, 
although it will be continued as a separate 
and going corporation. This announce- 
ment is of considerable importance to the 


local agents and we are proud to be able 
to make it. 

The Commerce enjoys an unblem- 
ished reputation and has rendered sixty- 
four years of honorable service since it 
was founded in 1859. It has always 
been a supporter of good practices and 
will bring added strength to any agency 
which secures its commission. 





INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F.M. SMALLEY, Secretary R.C. CARTER, Treasurer J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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